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CM CALLING 

O God of earth and altar 
Bow down and hear our cry, 
Our earthly rulers falter, . 

Our people drift and die; 

The walls of gold entopib us, 
The swords of scorn divide, 
Take not Thy thunder from us, 
But take away our pride. 

G. K. Chesterton 
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A TALK 
BY THE' 
FIRE 

See middle pages 

Thursday 2d r S!e^™y 


CM m m Empire Parliament 


Young Men and Old 
Autocrats 

Question to General Smuts 

nritR C N presents its compliments to On January 23 (the great day when 
*■ the South African Parliament and General Ilcrtzog’s motion to stop the 
assures it of its great admiration of war came up) the attention of the 
the South African Government. South African Government was called 

It will he remembered that South to this article by Mr J. J. Haywood, 
Africa crowned itself with glory and member for the Bloemfontein District, 
honour by exchanging General Hertzog who asked the Prime Minister, General 
for General Smuts as Prime Minister Smuts, if his attention had been drawn 
when the war began, and sent Colonel lo the issue of the Children’s Newspaper 
Reitz, son of a former Boer President of November 4 containing an article 
of the Orange Free State, over to describing the late President Kruger 
England to assure .us of the Union’s and General Hcrtzog as headstrong 
stern resolve to do its utmost to autocrats and General Smn/s and 
assure the, victory of the Empire. Colonel Reitz as statesmen who are 

The C N, like the whole press of ever becoming younger in spirit ._ 
the country, gave Colonel Reitz a Mr Haywood called attention to 
warm welcome, and on November 4, the fact that the C N was sent to 
1939, we told the moving story of schools, and added that in the same 
the great decision of South Africa in article the policy of neutrality for 
an article containing this paragraph ; South Africa was described as a 
It concerns the few hours which led to cowardly act and would the Prime 
the fall from power of General Hertzog on Minister have the matter investigated 
the first Monday in September, and the and instruct the Information Ollicer 
return as Prime Minister of General Smuts j 11 future to refute such false and 
with the support of a majority of the United mflammatoiy ai tides over the wuc- 
Party of South Africa. Both these old Lsss. 

enemies of the British in the Boer War General Smuts duly replied, 
are now old in years, but whereas one of We on our part send our greetings 
them becomes younger in mind with the to Mr Haywood and all concerned and, 
passing of the years, the other (General pointing out that we were quoting the 
Hertzog) has, in spite of many admirable actual statement by Colonel Reitz that 
qualities, become dogmatic and autocratic, neutrality .would be cowardly, wc beg 
almost a second Kruger. Paul Kruger them to believe that the CN in this 
was, of course, the old Boer President matter lias at heart nothing but the 
whose obstinacy stood in the way of peace welfare of South Africa, the British 
so. long ago. Empire, and all humanity. 

Do You Hear Thi 

Drake he’s in his hammock till the great taking the captains aboard, where 
Armadas come. . they were humanely treated, but 

(Capten, art tha sleepin there below ?) consigning men and officers to an 

' Sir Henry Newbolt .attendant supply ship, the Altmark, a 

■ 1 . Oh, he could do the deeds that set merchantman with disguised batteries 
Old fighters’ hearts afire. and hidden guns, manned by a Nazi 

1 .. Gerald Massey on Nelson captain worthy of the old pirates of 

ell is it that. Drake’s Drum was slavery days, 
seen again last week for the • witli her prisoners under- hatches, 

' Nayy has to its credit a feat of prowess som etimcs confined in dark and 
and daring that would have delighted no j somc quarters for punishment or 
Sir Francis, intimidation, the Altmark stealthily 

It is nothing less than the rescue made her way, off the customary 
from Nazi clutches of hundreds of' track of steamships, towards Germany, 
British seamen immured in the black w bcrc, after she had been missing 
hold of a prison ship that was bearing f or two months, it was reported (in 
them to fresh torture in a German order to mislead our sea patrols) that 
internment camp. she h ac l safely arrived. But a fortnight 

' The story is almost' without a later, when the jubilation over the 
parallel since Drake ancl Nelson for arrival of the Ajax and Exeter men 
daring of conception or audacity of W as at its height at Plymouth, British 
navigation. , seaplanes sighted the Altmark crccp- 

The Graf Spec sank a number of our, ing quietly along in neutral waters, 
merchant ships in the South Atlantic, down the coast of Norway.' 



Sunset and Evening Star 


s, Francis Drake? 

Now, the law of the sea is that if a be taken again to Bergen and rc- 
sliip of a nation at war reaches neutral examined. 

waters with prisoners aboard the The Norwegian commander declined 
prisoners must at once he liberated, the suggestion, asserting that the 
It was known that the Altmark had Altmark was neither armed nor had 
gone through a sort of inspection by prisoners, and maintaining her right 
Norwegian officials off Bergen, hut to steam unmolested through Nor- 
had been set free with her captives wegian waters to Germany, 
still aboard, and was actually being This sufficed for the moment, and 
escorted through Norwegian waters the captain of the Altmark ran the 
by unsuspecting Norwegian gunboats. vcsse l up one of the fiords. But the 

It was an intolerable spectacle to same night the Admiralty sent further 
the Admiralty, knowing that this ship . orders, and the drama blazed up to an 
pretending to be an innocent merchant enthralling climax. This time the 
ship had a sort ol Black Hole of commander of a Norwegian gunboat 
Calcutta below decks crammed with was persuaded to go aboard the British 
300 British seamen ; and, having a destroyer Cossack and accompany her. 
cruiser and five destroyers mysteriously Then , into the darkness of the fiord 
bandy, the Admiralty availed them- darted the Cossack. The Captain of 
selves ol the rules of international law the Altmark, who still had steam up, 
to call on Norway for intervention, tried to ram the Cossack, but by 
The destroyer Cossack was sent to superb seamanship the destroyer was 
request that, with a joint British and laid alongside and grappled the enemy, 
Norwegian escort, the Altmark should continued on page 2 
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The European 
Foundation of 
Peace 

Wc take this from a fine speech of Sir 
Edward Grigs, M P, in Lancashire the other 
day. Sir Edward is Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Information. 

There will tie no future but degrada¬ 
tion and darkness for Europe or our¬ 
selves if wc do not destroy'the military- 
power of Germany. 

On that we must concentrate all bur 
rcsourccs, all our fibre, all our strength 
of resolve. The more completely we do 
so' the shorter will be the struggle and 
the surer the hope of building on our 
victory the futurp ol our heart’s desire. 

Three times within living memory 
Germany has forced war on Western 
Europe without a shadow of cause. 
Three times in the span of a single 
lifetime the unbalanced mind of the 
German nation has brought war upon 
its neighbours and forced one or many 
of them to light for their lives. If 
Western civilisation is to survive the 
German military machine must be once 
more destroyed and firm security must 
be taken against any recurrence of 
German frenzy while the problem of 
international cooperation in Europe is 
being peacefully solved. 

Adequate Security 

That is not to say that we desire to 
destroy the Gorman people, as they arc 
destroying the Poles. Wo want them to 
be prosperous and contented members 
of the European family, with oppor¬ 
tunities for peaceful development equal 
to their powers. But we must 'have 
security against the lust for domination 
which has three times in seventy years 
plunged Western Europe into war. 

It' seems to me that the edifice of 
security which wc erected after the last 
war proved inadequate mainly because 
its foundations were too weak for the 
weight they had to bear. The whole 
structure, including the Covenant of the 
League, depended largely upon the par¬ 
ticipation and guarantee of the United 
States, and these were withdrawn almost 
at the start. 

The First Plough 
They Had Seen 

Tristan da Cunha.Tost in the spaces 
of the South .'Atlantic, has scccivcd 
three ploughs from England with great 
excitement. One plough was yoked up 
to a pair of bullocks, and the ploughman 
reported to Mr Harold Wilde, the 
chaplain, that he had been able to 
plough a patch of land in one hour 
which used to take him a day and a 
half to turn over with the spade. 

The Bible Text Man 

It is one of the pitiful things of these 
days that there are men willing to 
exploit, the Bible to excuse themselves 
from helping the country that has made 
life possible for them. 

One such came before a Tribunal in 
the North of England, quoting texts as 
freely as a parrot might. , Then the 
judge asked him a few questions. Ilad 
lie heard o£ the Unjust Steward ? A 'o. 
Had he heard of Lazarus ? No. Had he 
heard of Peter and the cock crowing ? 
No. Had he heard of Pilate ? No. 

It is good to know that this man lias 
now heard the voice o£ the sergeant- 
major. 

Hitler’s Secret 

Mr Jan Masaryk, of the Czeclio-Slovak 
Legation in London, has been speaking 
of Hitler’s Secret. 

He is a genius,, a very evil genius, says 
Mr Masaryk. His secret lies in his 
appeal to the bad side of the German 
nation ; and it is up to the whole world 
to save that priceless gift called European 
Civilisation by our appeal to the good 
side of Germany when this war is won. 


ature Stefs Cm Unu News Reels 


NTati mi: stepped in during the early 
* ' weeks o£ this year to confound 
the devices of men. She stepped in 
with a dramatic challenge to the powers 
of civilisation and brought life largely to 
a standstill on both sides of the Atlantic.- 

Even seas have been frozen, so that 
Sweden and Denmark and the adjacent 
islands have been as .one land, with men 
walking on the waters. 

Both boon and bane, the frost and 
snow helped the gallant Finns in their 
licart-stirring resistance to the ever- 
multiplying hordes of their invaders ; 
and the freezing of the Eiver Danube 
locked in solid ice the barges in which 
Germany vainly hoped to renew their 
war stores with supplies of oil from 
Rumania. 

Frigid conditions enforced a land truce 
on the Western Front, and even the 
R A F had difficulties. 

The intense cold froze the canals of 
Holland, so bringing to a standstill tiie 
movement of all fuel and merchandise, 
and also the River Rhine, whose gigantic 
ice-tlocs, damming up the water still 
flowing down from the higher course of 
the river, threatened the country with 
calamitous lloods. 

German towns have suffered acutely 
from lack of coal and from frozen food. 
The Scandinavian countries have been 
almost tireless, and there, as elsewhere, 
public services have been reduced to 
chaos. Continental railways have been 
repeatedly brought to a standstill, and 
so lack of fuel impoverished supplies 
for the production of gas and the 


generation of electricity, extending 
suffering and idleness in countless 
directions. 

A mysterious rain, which froze as it 
fell, encased trees and telegraph wires 
and poles in an astonishing thick mail 
of ice, whose weight not only caused 
whole trees to crash, but brought down 
the means of communication. 

A temporary thaw was followed by 
floods from thousands of pipes the frost 
had burst, and so serious was the damage 
to many mains, in London that in a single 
day it cost the Metropolitan Water 
Board 350 million gallons of water. 

Although less .pitilessly scourged than 
hundreds of European centres, wc in 
this country have suffered from our 
inability to move coal, and food dis¬ 
tribution has been held up. 

The wild things of the countryside 
have-suffered acutely. Deep snow and 
soil hard frozen have severed birds from 
their food supplies, and many instances 
have been reported of their being frozen 
to trees and roofs. Wild animals, denied 
normal rations in tlie secret pathways of 
quiet rustic areas, have been forced into 
outlawry. The ravages of foxes among 
poultry have been discussed in Parlia¬ 
ment, and even the inoffensive badger 
seems to have been driven by hunger 
to unbridled slaughter. 

Mother Nature, in whose train come 
all the blessings of seedtime and harvest, 
can be an overwhelming tyrant and. 
destroyer. Nature steps in, indeed ; 
Nature has put her foot in it, and it is 
we who have to pay the bill. 


Do You Hear This, Francis Drake? 


Continued from page 1 

find, as in Drake’s day, out leapt 
an armed boarding party.- The fight 
was short, sharp, and fierce, but was 
victorious, and the cry “ The Navy is 
here ” was heard by the captives 
below, and must have seemed to them 
the sweetest music they had ever 
heard. 

On being refused permission to 
overhaul the Altmark, Captain Vian 
of the Cossack told the Norwegian 
captain that lie had orders to fetch 
these British citizens with or without 
the permission of the Norwegian 
Government, and thereupon lie set 
them free and brought them all 

News Dictionary 

Driftor. Fishing boats known as 
drifters, as well as our trawlers, arc 
being used in mine-sweeping. Drifters 
arc so-called because they do not haul 
their nets but, having found a- shoal 
of herrings, deposit the nets into the sea 
and let them drift with the tide, the 
fishing vessel drifting with them until 
the nets are full enough to be drawn 
aboard. Drillers arc small craft about 
■ioo feet long. 

Japan’s Holy Year. This year is 
the 2600th anniversary of the founda¬ 
tion of the Japanese Empire and of 
the reigning dynasty, so tire Emperor 
I-Iirohito has proclaimed it a Holy Year 
to be celebrated by acts of worship at 
the shrine of his imperial ancestors, 
amnesties for prisoners, and so on. The 
founder of the empire and dynasty was 
Jimmu, who/united the conquerors of 
the primitive A inns and set up a capital 
at Kashiwabara in 660 n c. Legends 
give Jimmu a divine -origin as a de¬ 
scendant of the Sun Goddess. The 
present Emperor is the 142nd direct 
descendant of Jimmu and therefore 
claims divine origin. 

Lotta. This is the name ot the 
national organisation of Finnish women, 
about 100,000 strong, who help the 
Army by washing, cooking, and so on. 
They also act as observers, reporting by 
telephone the approach of hostile aircraft. 


rejoicing home to a rapturous recep¬ 
tion at Leith. 

Huddled together, Half starved, the 
liberated men, who had endured the 
torment of long captivity and cal¬ 
culated cruelty, could scarcely credit 
that rescue by their own countrymen 
had been so marvellously accomplished. 

Normally it is. unlawful for one 
warship to molest the ship of another 
lighting nation in neutral waters, still 
more to light an engagement in a 
neutral harbour; but the failure of 
Norway’s own officers to keep the law 
by liberating the prisoners called 
imperatively for the action forced on 
the British Fleet. 

The Barnardo Boy 
Behind the Gun 

Dr Barnardo’s Homes know of 1403 
old boys now serving at sea, and one of 
them who was on the Exeter when it 
fought the Graf Spec has written home : 

“ For a couple of hours I sat behind 
the gun handing out cordite for all I was 
worth. We fifed altogether 94 rounds, 
and as we went for the Nazi we doubled 
our action-rations ot bully beef and 
biscuits. 

“ Alter what felt a lifetime we were 
signalled Cease Fire, and I climbed from 
our turret and saw the damage done to 
the Exeter.” 

THINGS SEEN 

Children stopping on their way to 
school to bury dead birds under the 
trees in Yorkshire lanes. 

Rabbits climbing six feet up trees 
to eat bark during the Great Frost. 

Pigeons with their feet frozen to the 
roof of a house near Aberystwyth. 

Sailors of IIM S Exeter with a 
canary hatched from an egg laid during 
the battle with the Graf Spec. 

A lien straying into a cottage, 
settling down in the chimney corner, 
and; laying an egg while the people 
were having fea. 


More electric torches were sold last 
September than in the whole period 
of the Great War. 

The herring fishing season off the 
-Norwegian coast has yielded a record 
catch. 

In spite of the way the Finnish authori¬ 
ties are allowing four men to go to Hol¬ 
me nhellen to take part in the ski cham¬ 
pionships, all from the fighting fronts. 

One of London’s few" blacksmiths, 
Mr James Tompkins, has died at 75 
while working at his forge. 

Owing to the shortage of farthings, 
and their special value for rationed foods, 
people are asked not to hoard them. 

An old Suffolk shepherd has carved a 
walking-stick with his pocket-knife from 
the branch of an elm tree and sent it to the 
Prime Minister. 

The staff of Foyle’s great bookshop 
in Charing Cross Roacl have adopted 
the steamship Tielbank and agreed 
to keep the crew supplied with books, 
games, and comforts. 

From the letter of a Midland soldier 
now serving somewhere in France : 

/ have found Dad's grave. It was a 
shock at first, but it is marvellous. You 
would not believe flow pretty it is. 

Little Irene Armigcr, of Broughton, 
near Brigg in Lincolnshire, by making 
a number of wooden golliwogs and 
selling them at a penny each, lias 
raised £2 for the soldier’s comforts fund. 

Hospitals Day in London last year 
was a great success; the collection being 
£74,000, nearly three times the sum 
raised by the 77 separate flag- days ot 
1936, and £30,000 more than the col¬ 
lection for Hospitals Day in 1938. 

Driver Broivn and Fireman Langley 
of the L M S locomotive shed at Stockport 
had no thought of breaking records when 
they went on duty the other day, but they, 
achieved a record in the history of our " 
railways by staying , on the footplate 
continuously for 37 hours 40 minutes. 

The Scout’s News Reel 

Derek Pooley, of Messina in South 
• Africa, hunted single-handed and shot a 
io-foot python which he heard while 
camping. 

Their Good Turn Fund has enabled 
Montreal Scouts to present X-'ray 
machines.. and equipment to the 
Children’s Hospital. 

At Gunnedah in New South Wales a 
new Scout Headquarters 35 feet by 50 
was erected by the Scouts and their 
friends in one day. 

Newfoundland Scouts are working hard 
in a club for naval recruits ; they look 
after the club entirely and prepare all food. 

Cornwell Scout Decorations, highest 
awards for suffering bravely bornd, 
have been granted to Charles Cooper 
of Edinburgh, William Spence of 
Tullygrawlcy, Roy Hollingsworth of 
Lewisham, and Alee Tobin of Car- : 
marthen.' 

The Guide’s News Reel 

Welsh. Guides of Tremadoc and 
Prcntig -are making 120 woollies for 
children in London’s Dockland. 

Lonely soldiers stationed at isolated 
posts have been adopted' by the Guides 
and Rangers of Fite, who send out a 
mobile canteen, collect washing and 
mending, and do the mending. 

The Guides of Exeter have promised to 
equip the kitchen at. Madame Malkowska's 
school for Polish refugees at Dartmouth. 

Six thousand garments for evacuee 
children have been received at London 
headquarters from Australia; they 
were made by the Guides of Victoria, , 
and cost over £2000, 
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ARTIFICIAL GLOW-WORMS IN The Fox in a London Garden WITHOUT MONEY AND 


A MAN-MADE CAVE 

Artificial glow-worms glow wanly from 
dark corners of a large-scale replica of 
the glow-worm caverns of Waitomo at 
New Zealand’s Centennial Exhibition 
in Wellington. 

The world-famous Waitomo Caves, 
situated 120 miles south of Auckland, 
are depicted in all their glory for the 
benefit of those who cannot spare time 
to visit Waitomo. This feature of the 
exhibition has cost thousands of pounds. 

Descending from the Dominion Court 
at the Exhibition into a lofty grotto 
pillared with stalagmites and stalac¬ 
tites, visitors walk through a hundred 
yards of galleries, where are reproduced 
the most fascinating corners of the 
real Waitomo Caves. Finally sightseers 
emerge on the shore of an underground 
river. In a boat they glide beneath 
hanging rocks into the glow-worm grotto. 

THE OLD CHIEF AND HIS GUN 

An African Chief,'eighty years old, 
took his flintlock gun to the Commis¬ 
sioner of his district on the Gold Coast 
the other day and said that he had used 
the gun in the Ashanti War, but during' 
the present war His Majesty’s forces 
might make use of it. . 

THE WONDERFUL CHANGES 
FOR BOYS 

The Chairmanship of the L C C is a 
proud post, and we have the news 
that the next Chairman after Lord 
Snell (himself a. very remarkable man) 
is to be Alderman Emil Davies, 
another man who has shown that 
ability and character can win from 
small beginnings. At 13 he had to 
leave school to earn money, and was 
paid 5s a week as an errand boy at a 
Bermondsey dog-biscuit factory. Un¬ 
deterred, he studied at L C C classes 
and won a liberal education, including 
fluency in seven languages. 

Such lives should be an inspiration 
to the many boys who have to start 
life with a heavy handicap. Get 
knowledge, for knowledge is power. 
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WHAT IS THIS? 

A small section of the great' perforated screen 
at the exit from the wind tunnel in the National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington. The purpose 
of the screen is to break down the eddies before 
(lie air is drawn again through the tunnel. 


A tame fox has been captured by the 
. police in the heart of London, found 
.in a garden in St John’s Wood. 

This leads a correspondent to point 
out that foxes are abundant in Ricli- 
mond Park, and are also to bo found in 
Kenwood. The St John’s Wood speci¬ 
men has been sent to the Zoo. Our 
correspondent, says that lie, never saw 
a more beautiful picture of animal life 
than a fiair of foxes with their family of 
three basking in the sun near Guildford. 

Of the same family as the dog, the 
fox differs in several physical details, 

STEEL COINS 

Another use has been found for 
stainless "steel in Italy. The new coins, 
the lira, the two-lira piece, and what 
we should call the sixpence "and the 
threepenny-bit, arc being made of it. 
It is more durable, less dingy, and 
brighter than nickel, and probably 
cheaper. Steel is king today. The 
one thing stainless steel appears 
to be unfitted for is flic safety razor 
blade ; for that cold rolled strip steel 
is needed, but a ton of it will make a, 
million blades. 

A LOOK-ABOUT-YOU BOOK 

Unwritten History anil How to Read it. 
Jly IF. Percival Westell and Kate Harvey. 
Macmillan; 2s 6d. 

This is the eighth book in the scries 
of "Look and Find Out" books, and 
it tells the story of the first inhabitants 
of our island as revealed by the spado 
of the student. 

It is a fascinating tale, and one that 
should encourage those, who read it to 
use their eyes well. Mr Westell is now 
Curator of Lctchworth Museum, and is 
an authority on the history of Hertford¬ 
shire as well as a recognised expert on its' 
natural life. This book under his name 
must bo well approaching his hundredth! 

He describes here the manner of life 
of the men of the Stone, Bronze, and 
Icon Ages in their caves and pit-dwellings 
and on their hill-camps, .the civilised 
life of the Romans in their 300 years in 
Britain, and the settlements of the 
Saxons which developed into the king¬ 
dom Alfred and his sons established 
and which Christianity slowly but 
steadily permeated. 

The book is fully illustrated, some of 
the photographs showing the recon¬ 
structions of man’s first homes .at the 
excellent Abbey Folk Park, New Barnet. 

MARCH 17 

A Liverpool clergyman has been 
recalling an Irish tradition which says 
that whenever St Patrick’s Day 
(March 17) coincides with Palm Sun¬ 
day there will be a great and lasting 
peace. This happens this year; and 
it is said that the two anniversaries 
have not come on one day since 1799, 
and will not do so again till 2199. 

25 YEARS AGO ' ' 

From tho C N of March 1913 
The Way They Have at Sea. As the 
British ship Laertes was on its way to 
a neutral country, the Germans popped 
up from below the water and com¬ 
manded the captain to stop. “ No, 
thank you ; I’m too busy,” was tlie sort 
of answer Captain Propcrt made. He 
put on steam and pounded off as bard 
as lie could go. The submarine fol¬ 
lowed, travelling at her swiftest pace ; 
but, though tho Laertes is not a fast 
boat, tho submarine could not catch her. 

The Laertes thundered along, zig¬ 
zagging from side to side to bailie tho 
enemy. And baffle them she did, for 
when the .Germans at last discharged a 
torpedo, costing ^iooo, it passed harm¬ 
lessly under her stern, and Captain 
Propcrt snorted triumphantly into a 
Dutch port. 


having a bushy tail and elliptical eyes 
like a cat, which can be opened: very 
wide to aid its nightly excursions. A 
pity that so pretty a creature should 
have habits which cause it to be hunted 
down. 

, The few people who • have made 
acquaintance with tame foxes describe 
them as being truly " doggy.” Our 
correspondent speaks of a case in which 
a tame fox became a most faithful 
domestic animal, following the master 
about and making friends with the 
familj r dog. 

THE TABLES TURNED 

Many men who were in the Great War 
arc joining up as air gunners in the It A F. 

The tale is told of a man who was 
a squadron commander in 1916, the 
winner of the Military Cross and bar 
and several other honours, who was 
making his first parade the other day as 
a pilot officer, the lowest commissioned 
rank in the RAF. He was one of 
several ncwly-jorncd officers who were 
being inspected by the air vico-marslial 
commanding a bomber group. 

During the. parade a glint of recogni¬ 
tion passed between the two, and when 
the formal proceedings were over tho 
ex-squadron commander was asked to 
remain behind. Handshakes followed, 
and then two tongues began to wag, for 
when they were in their teens the newly- 
joined pilot officer had been top of the 
form at school while the air vice-marshal 
was at the bottom. 

A LOCAL AUTHORITY GOES^ 

ON WASTING 

From a Correspondent 

Fired by the Government’s appeal to 
save paper, our household proudly set up 
two dustbins, into one of which we put 
our ashes and so on, while wc reserved 
the other for waste-paper, of "which we 
accumulate a great deal. Then the 
dustman called and wc displayed our 
arrangement to him. 

But in vain ! He just took our two 
bins and dumped their contents into 
his lorry, telling us that ho knew nothing 
of saving paper. Inquiry showed that our 
local authority continues to pile the 
refuse .it collects into indiscriminate 
heaps, loved by rats, and an eyesore to 
our countryside. Does not a little 
compulsion seem to be called for ? 

THE VASES AND THE SWORD 

The Dorchester Museum has acquired 
a new treasure in a romantic way. It is 
a Bronze Age. leaf-shaped sword which 
fell into Weymouth harbour nearly 3000 
years ago. 

It has now been received from the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford in ex¬ 
change for fragments of two fine Greek 
vases which lay at Dorchester for many 
years. No one knew if the corresponding 
fragments existed, or if so where they 
were kept, but after much searching 
the missing pieces were found in museums 
at Boston, Massachusetts, and at the 
Vatican. Now the vases have been re¬ 
assembled, and one is at Oxford and 
one at tho Vatican. 

The C N has long been urging that 
museums should have a Clearing House 
to bring about exchanges, and it is 
delighted to see that this exchange has 
taken place at Dorchester and Oxford. 

A TEN-MILE BELT 

In the Great Central Valley of Cali¬ 
fornia, where the Sacramento River is 
l>eing harnessed, the longest licit con¬ 
veyor in the world is being constructed 
to help in the building of one of the 
biggest dams. It conveys material 
for nearly ten miles to the Shasta Dam, 
and the belt itself is 20 miles long and. 
a yard wide. It is a cotton-fibred 
rubber-covered belt weighing about 
700 tons, and it will convey 11,000 
tons of material at the rate of six feet 
a second to the dam. 


WITHOUT PRICE 

A scientist of Princeton University, 
Professor George Shull, famous for his 
development of hybrid corn (which 
combines tho advantages of . long cars, 
large kernels, resistance to drought, heat, 
and wind, and freedom from attack by 
insects), has presented his work to 
America and to the world. 

Tho American • Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture says that Dr Shull might have made 
^30,000 a year by his discovery, but the 
professor followed the good rule of the 
pure scientist and, knowing his work to 
be priceless, put no price upon it. 

It is found that crop yields with the 
Shull corn increase by from 10 to 40 pol¬ 
ecat per acre. The Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture says that the discovery is the most 
spectacular and far-reaching agricultural 
experiment of this generation, ranking 
with the invention of the telephone and 
the internal-combustion engine. 



A Land Girl at work on a Devonshire farm 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out lettuce from frames, and 
sow both cabbage and cos varieties on a 
south border. Sow the main crop of 
parsnips in drills pne and a half inches 
deep and eighteen inches apart; Hollow- 
crowned . and Tender and True are 
considered the best. 

Sow seeds of parsley in a bed ; the. 
curled sorts make a neat edging. Edge 
grass walks, sweep and roll lawns,- and 
make all tidy. When the weather is 
favourable finish digging shrubbery 
borders, and prune evergreens that may 
require it. 

JUNIOR PENSIONER 

Wc hear of a little man of eight who 
asked at the village post office if 
lie could withdraw a shilling from 
his account. The busy postmistress 
handed him a form and returned to a 
customer with whom- she was having 
a pleasant chat. 

Presently the small boy looked up. 
" Please, Miss,” he murmured, “ this 
paper isn’t like the one I had last 
time.” 

" And what’s the matter with it ? ” 
asked Postmistress. 

For answer the boy banded her 
back an Old Age Pension Form. 

■THE BBC AND THE OLD LADY 

. An old lady in -Lancashire wrote to 
the B 13 C a little while ago ahd asked if 
they could sing for licr a song her husband 
had loved to sing in the days before they 
were married, ft was a long-forgotten 
song, but the B 13 C found it, and it was 
sung during a broadcast, 

The old lady, who had said she hoped 
to hear it once again before she died, 
listened entranced ; and next morning 
she died. 
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The Other Half 

npiiERE is much hope that out 
of the darkness of the pre¬ 
sent hour good may arise. 

From out the storm clouds 
flash lightning strokes that reveal 
urgent needs of peace. There is 
a new unity, in society because 
the nation is obeying the call to 
service. People get to know 
each other. Much good comes to 
light, and much also that needs 
reformation. 

The C N has never ceased to 
urge that slums must be abolished 
and our cities made worthy 
habitations of a great people. 
Much has been done, but how 
much remains to be done has 
been revealed • afresh by the 
condition of many of the 
evacuees. It is not necessary 
to exaggerate the case, but it is 
proper to take note of the evi¬ 
dence of the sore needs and 
unhappy condition of some of 
these children. 

We find that it is still true, 
as Disraeli wrote two generations. 
ago, that we have two nations 
within our borders, largely 
“ ignorant of each other’s habits, 
thoughts, and feelings, formed 
by a different breeding, fed by 
different food, ordered by differ¬ 
ent manners.” 

Whose fault is it that so many 
of our children have been raised 
in a world of dark streets, de¬ 
prived of light and air, improperly 
fed and clothed, and left without 
knowledge of the glorious birth¬ 
right that should belong to all 
who speak our mother tongue ? 

It is not the fault of an evacuee 
if we find the child below a 
reasonable standard of develop¬ 
ment, physically and mentally. 
-We must blame long generations 
of neglect that counted wealth in 
terms of money and not in terms 
of life. Wealth, said John Ruskin, 
is what avails towards life. Neg¬ 
lecting this counsel, too many 
statesmen have counted up rents 
as taxable without inquiring for 
what the rents were paid; too 
often they represented' buildings 
worthy only of destruction, yet 
yielding high returns to owners 
who cared nothing for the welfare 
of our land. 

It is all good, therefore, that 
so many people are for the first 
time realising the truth that one- 
half of the world does not. know 
how the other half lives. Now, 
unfortunately, building has to 
be put aside; but'let us resolve 
anew that when the clouds have 
passed we will work as never 
before at the making of a new 
Britain, in which every child 
shall have fair opportunity. 

© 

He has something to say to every¬ 
body. , That is my idea of good 
breeding. Jane Austen 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the ■world 




Tiisi Imi-ViT- 

FROM MY WINDOW 


The Only Way 

W* hear and read of many people 
who are not satisfied With the 
conduct of the war, and especially of 
those who' think that because thou¬ 
sands of men are not being killed 
every hour therefore nothing is hap¬ 
pening. But surely it is a miracle that 
the war is being won with so little 
killing. 

In any case we strongly urge our 
readers to leave the conduct of the 
war in the hands of those who know 
most about it, and not to join that 
mighty Jiost of critics who make these 
lines their motto : , 

The Elder Statesmen sit on the mats 
And wrangle through half the day ; 

A hundred -plans they have drafted and 
dropped, 

And mine teas the only way. 

© 

The Great Heart of 
Our People 

Jet no man say that our people have 
not kindly hearts. Even in these 
dark clays, with so many urgent calls 
on all our pockets, with taxes a mighty 
burden for all to bear, the public has 
sent; the National Institute for the 
Blind over £13,500 in response to the 
broadcast appeal of the Unknown 
Blind Man. It is a marvellous response. 
© 

John Wesley Passes By 

'J’iiere was a delightful broadcast of 
John Wesley in the Children’s 
Hour not long ago to which we should 
like to add a little story. 

John Wesley, when riding through 
England on his horse to talk to the 
people on their village greens, pulled 
in the reins one day somewhere near 
Burslcm to look at a beautiful flower¬ 
bed in front of a house. I11 those days 
such things were not so common as 
they happily are now, and when lie 
got home John Wesley made a note 
of it in his diary, adding this : 

Ilis name is Josiah Wedgwood. He 
is small and lame, hut he has a flower- 
garden, and his soul is near to God. 

It is a pleasant peep of two men, 
one passing by the other’s home, who 
little dreamed it then but who have 
left their names among our English 
Immortals. 


This Kind World 

^bout two years ago Air S. Perkins, 
an Ashford working-man, went 
to tlic Kent and Canterbury Hospital 
to take a present of £500, money lie 
had saved. He asked that a cot in 
the Children’s Ward should be'en¬ 
dowed with his gift. This kind old 
man has now died, and it is reported 
that the remainder of his savings, 
£300, has been left to the hospital. 

© ■ 

It is Coming 

(Jruel the winter, 

Cold the winds blow ; 
White are the pastures 
Under the snow. 

Soon will come wonder, 
Heart, do not weep, 

I lid by the snowdrifts, 

Life is asleep. 

One touch of sunshine, 

Ilarl^ the birds sing ! 
Winter’s forgotten, 

Awake, it is Spring 1 11.L.G. 

© 

God Bless This Blind Man 

■ynousANDS of people were lifted out 
of their troubles the other day 
by reading of a little incident at a 
street corner in Memphis, Tennessee. 

There stood a blind man holding a 
tin cup in his hand. Many who passed 
by felt pity for their fellow-creature 
who was forced to beg for a living, and 
doubtless lie felt very sorry for him¬ 
self—until something happened that 
made him forget his misery. 

A shabbily dressed man was seen 
to go up to him and whisper in bis 
ear. Then the blind man put a hand in 
his cup, took out a coin, and gave it to 
the shabby man. 

© 

MOTHER’S SON 

Y young man claiming exemption 
from the Army in Manchester 
the other day declared that lie was 
so much opposed to war that he 
would not bind up his mother’s wounds 
in an air raid. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
It. is worth while to remember nowa¬ 
days that things look so different if one 
can laugh at them.. 


Under the Editor's Table 


look 


Y ou can always do something to 
make an ordinary puddin 
different, says a cook. Burn it. 

□ 

Outdoor games should 
begin this week. 

They are in. 

0 

gosiE firemen have their 
own orchestras. 

Even the hoses play. 

0 

jy/rAT would happen if 
schoolboys were for¬ 
bidden to use slang ? They 
zvoiild be speechless. 

■ 0 

(Jerman dentists have 
nothing to do. But 
they can always try 
drilling. 


]\,fANY people declare 
docs them good, 
ground for it. 


that walking 
They have 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



0 

Villages move with 
the times nowadays, 
says .a newspaper. Then 
what is the use of maps? 

0 

Definitely as ,a word 
has gone out of 
fashion. Definitely. 

0 

Y lot °f money is 
turned out at the 
Mint. Who picks it up ? 

0 

j\f ost London parks are 
to have bands this 
summer. Will the bands 



If an upright boy is downright go round ? 


March 2, I MO 

DRAKE’S BRUiVi FOR 
DRAKE’S SV3EN 

Tt was good to know that the men 
* of the Exeter, as part of their 
rousing wclcorne home at Plymouth, 
were allowed to see Drake’s Drum, 
which was taken to Plymouth Guild¬ 
hall for the occasion. 

Saved from fire as by a miracle a 
few years ago, the drum lias been 
carefully hidden away during the 
■restoration of Drake’s old home, and 
it was a thrilling thought to bring it 
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into the light of day for the Exeter 
men—such men as Drake would 
have loved to meet. A man after 
Drake’s own heart is Captain Bell, 
who, when the Exeter had a bad list 
and only one gun-turret firing, was 
heard to say, as lie looked at the Graf 
Spec so much bigger— She shall never 
gel away : 1 ivill ram her! 

© 

THIS DAYLIGHT 
SAVING 

NJow that we are once more enjoying 
* ' summer time we may find it 
convenient, before getting out of bed 
on a cold morning, to consider the 
philosophy of this modern tinkering 
with clocks and watches. 

What, for example, would Charles 
Lamb have had to say about it ? We 
feel sure our prince of English humor¬ 
ists would have poked fun at this 
subterfuge for getting us all out of 
bed an hour earlier. He would have 
read some whimsical meaning into the' 
stratagem, telling us that the whole 
nation was being deliberately duped 
for its own good. 

For, if we come to consider the 
matter, bow odd it is, with all due 
respect to William Willett, that we 
have to pretend it is the time it is not 
in order to begin work an hour sooner! 
William Willett knew that all the 
preaching in the world would not drag 
the millions of us from between the 
sheets five minutes earlier, and that 
all the pleadings and threats of 
reformers would never rouse us to the 
day’s task before our accustomed 
hour. 

A direct challenge, it would seem, ■ 
could be nothing more than a failure ; 
but by pretending that the hour is 
later than it is we all contrive to roll 
out of bed sixty minutes sooner. Thus 
it comes about, Charles Lamb might 
have observed, that a great people is 
earlier astir than usual simply because 
everyone has agreed to call the clock 
wrong—a curious way, surely, of doing 
what is right and wise. 
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The Burial of Closes 

Dv Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab 
There lies a lonely grave. 

And no man knows that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er, 

For the angels of God upturned the sod 
And laid the dead man there. 

This was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled sword; 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word ; 

And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced, with'his golden pen, 

On the deathless page truths half so 
sage 

As lie wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honour, 

The hillside for a pall, 

To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing 
plumes, 

.Over liis bier to wave, 

And God’s own luind, in that lonely 
land, 

To lay him in the grave ? 

In that strange grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffmed clay 
Shall break again, O wondrous 
thought! 

Before the Judgment Day, 

And stand with glory wrapt around 
On the hill lie never trod, 

And speak of his strife that won our 
life . 

With the Incarnate Son of God. 

O lonely grave in Moab’s land ! 

0 dark Bcth-peor’s hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours 
And teach them to be still. 

God hath His mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 

He hides them deep, like the hidden 
sleep 

Of him He loved so well. 

Cecil Frances Alexander 

THIS KIND OF MAN 

That man, I think, has had a 
- liberal education who has been 
so trained in youth that his body is 
the ready'servant of his will, and docs 
with case and pleasure all the work 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable 
of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength and in smooth working 
order ; ready, like a steam-engine, 
to be turned to any kind of work 
and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind ; whose 
mind is stirred with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths 
of Nature ; whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tenejer conscience ; who 
has learned to love all beauty, whether 
of Nature or of Art, to hate all idle¬ 
ness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such a one and no other, I conceive, 
has had a liberal education, for he is 
in harmony with Nature. He will 
make the best of her, and she of him. 

Professor T. II. Huxley 

The Souls That Do and Dare 

T et no man’s soul despair ! 

' 1 The same eternal powers, for 
good or ill, 

The same unslumbering care 
Which lived of old, arc quick and 
, potent still, 

And bend obedient to the dauntless 
will 

Of souls that Do and Dare. 


The Children's Newspaper 



A Time For Everything 

T o ever}' thing there is a season, and a 
■ time to every purpose under the 
heaven ; 

A time to be born, and a time to die ; 
a'time to plant, and a time to pluck up 
that which is planted ; 

A time to kill, and a time to heal ; 
a time to break down, and a time to 
build up ; 

A time to weep, and a. time to laugh ; 
a time to mourn, and a time to dance 
A time to cast away stones, and a 
time to gather stones together ; a time 
to embrace, and a time to refrain from 
embracing ; 

A time to get, and a time to lose ; a 
time to keep, and a time to cast away ; 

A time to rend, and a time to sew ; a 
time to keep silence, and a time to speak ; 

A time to love, and a time to hate ; 
a time of war, and a time of peace. 

' Ecclesiastes 

IF WE DID OUR DUTY 

The world is full of beauty, as 
other worlds above, 

And if we did our duty it might be 
full of love. Gerald Massey 

The Joy of Little Things 

H alf the joy of life is in little things 
taken on the run. Let us run if- 
we must (even the sands do that), but 
let us keep our hearts young and our 
eyes open that nothing worth while 
shall escape us. And everything is 
worth its while if we only grasp it and 
its significance. Victor CUerbuliez 

It is a Noble Privilege to Think 

T love vast libraries; yet there is 
* a doubt 

If one be better with them or without, 
Unless he use them wisely, and indeed 
Knows the high art of wliat and how 
to read. 

At learning’s fountain it is sweet to 
drink, 

But tis a noble privilege to think ; 

And oft from books apart, the thirst¬ 
ing mind 

May make the nectar which it cannot 
iincl, 

Tis well to borrow from the good and 
great, 

Tis wise to learn; tis godlike to 
. create ! John Godfrey Saxe 

NOBILITY AND WISDOM 

D o you ask to bo the companion of 
nobles ? Make yourself noble, and 
you shall be. Do you long for the con¬ 
versation of the wise ? Learn to under¬ 
stand it, and you shall hear it. 

John Ruskin 

In All Things Him To Sec 

’""Feacii mc ; iny God and King, 

• In all things Thee to sec, 

And what I do in anything 
To do it as for Thee. Amen. 

George Herbert 

And So We Make the World 

A sad nature sheds forth twilight. 

A merry and mirthful nature 
brings daylight. A suspicious nature 
insensibly imparts its chill to every 
generous soul within its reach. A 
bold and frank nature overcomes 
meanness in men. Firmness makes 
them firm. Fineness makes them 
fine; Taste directs, stimulates, and 
develops taste. Henry Ward Beecher 


THE WAY TO WIN 

p enerositv will win favour for any 
one, especially when it is accom¬ 
panied by humility. Goethe 

0 Dreamy Trees 

O dreamy, gloom}', friendly trees, 

I came along your narrow track 
To bring my gifts unto your knees, 
And gifts did you give back ; 

For when I brought this heart that burns, 
These thoughts that bitterly repine. 

And laid them here among the ferns 
And the hum of boughs divine, 

Yc, vaster breathers of the air, 

Shook down with slow and mighty poise 
Your coolness on the human care. 

Your wonder on its toys, 

Your greenness on the heart’s despair, 
Your darkness on its noise. 

Herbert Trench 

Do Hot Jerrybuild Your Life 

B rethren, the basis of your cheerful¬ 
ness must assuredly not be cheap 
good nature, the desire to be popular 
at any price, insensibility to the 
suffering of others, an easily attained 
ideal, indifference to high and holy 
responsibility, fear to hit hard when 
necessary. 

Oh, no, for that would be merely 
jerrybuilding. The basis that en¬ 
dures and sustains is love, hope, sym¬ 
pathy, patience, a high sense of 
honour, devotion to duty, an acute 
appreciation of mighty responsibility, 
a firm belief that no good effort is ever 
wasted, gentleness tempered with 
firmness and judgment, and the cream 
of the milk of human .kindness. 

Jimmie Pannikin, Australian 
School Inspector 

Give Your Best Today 

T hink not on yesterday, nor troubles 
borrow 

On wliat may be in store for you to- 
- morrow ; 

But let today be your incessant care— 
The past is past, tomorrow’s in the air. 
Who gives today the best that in him lies 
Will iincl the road that leads to clearer 
skies. John Kendrick Bangs 

LIFE AND POWER 

I/" nowlkdge is the great sun in the 
firmament. Life and power are 
scattered with all its beams. 

Daniel Webster 



EVACUATED SCHOOLS—4 
Pupils of St Michael’s Convent School, 
Finchley, are at Ugbrooke Park, Devon, 
home of Lord Clifford of Chudleigh 


The Children's Hour 

Detween the dark and the daylight, 
when the night is beginning to 
lower. 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
that is known as the Children’s Hour. 
I hear in the chamber above me the 
patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
and voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I sec in the lamplight, 
descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, and 
Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper and then a silence ; yet I 
know by their merry eye's 
They are plotting and planning to¬ 
gether to take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, a 
sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded they 
enter my castle wall! 

They climb lip into my turret o’fcr the 
arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape they surround me ; 
they seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
their arms about me enwtine, 

Till I think of tire Bishop of Bingen 
in his Mouse-tower on the Rhine! 
Do you think, oh, blue-eyed banditti, 
because you have scaled the wall 
Such an old moustache as I am is not 
a match for you all ? 

I have you fast in my fortress, and 
will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
in the round-tower of my heart. 
And there will I keep you for ever, 
yes, for ever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin 
and moulder in dust away. 

Longfellow 

THE SWORD OF PEACE 

FAraw me not! Let your laurels 
round me wreathe, 

You that have kept, since you began 
to breathe, 

The soul within you ready to un¬ 
sheathe. 

Engraved on Havelock’s sword 

The Toe H Bishop to the 
German People 

A mong the patriotisms of the world 
v*' none are stronger than the 
patriotism of Germany and the 
patriotism of England. To both of 
us the Nation, the Palria, the Father- 
land, is a name precious and dear. 
What has patriotism taught us ? 

It has taught us to forget self and 
serve a common cause. Shall not 
patriotism-teach us to go farther on 
that good road ? Shall we serve 
patriotism by forgetting its lesson ? 
Is there no whole greater than the 
single jiation, however great, however 
historic? We must answer Yes; 
there are greater wholes. 

The Christendom of Europe is one, 
the human race is yet another, and the 
Kingdom of God upon earth is a third. 

Loyalty,, to the country is splendid, 
but there are other loyalties. 
Patriotism is a noble ideal; let us 
not make of it an idol. .Each nation 
is an instrument for the service of 
humanity and God. But nations 
get separated—separated by languages, 
by history, by rivalries, by suspicion. 
Patriotism may turn selfish, and when 
selfish it turns sour. 

Bishop Edward Talbot (Father of Toe H) 
to a German audience in Berlin in ion 
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boundary, on the east is less than 50 
miles. It is the small area that 
explains much of the hostility of the 
Arabs.to the Jewish'settlers. 

A map of the Jewish. agricultural 
settlements sliows that they are mainly 
on the Mediterranean border and on 


What the Jews Have Done 
in the Holy Land 

Tt is impossible not to admire the 
r work of the Jews in Palestine.. . 

Before the World War there was 
little industry in the Holy Land. 

Some handicrafts were carried on by 
artisans in their homes or in small 
workshops, but power machinery was 
unknown. With the influx 
of immigrants and capital 
after the Great War in¬ 
dustries began to spring up. 

A 4 strong , stimulus. to in¬ 
dustrial development was 
given by the Palestine 
Electric Corporation, which 
started making power avail-: 
able for industry in 1923. By 
1937 there were 5606 Jewish 
industrial enterprises em¬ 
ploying over 30,000. workers, 
as compared with 1850 en¬ 
terprises . employing 4750. 
people in 1921. The bulk of 
the manufactured article is 
used in Palestine, but exports ' 
of such articles are steadily 
increasing. 

There are food, textile, 
and clothing factories as well 
as metal works, machinery, 
and chemical plants, stone 
and cement works. Timber' 
and leather goods are manu¬ 
factured, and .printing and. 
paper products arc among 
the . important industries,. 

Factories arose which had 
never before existed in the Young Jewish 
Near East; Technique and 4 Reduced from 
manufacturing experience were brought 
to Palestine by immigrants who were 
leaders in their fields in Russia, Poland, 

Germany, Rumania, Czccho-Slovakia, 
and other countries, and machinery 
was imported. 

It .is of great interest to Bible 
students to trace the new Jewish 
settlements. The country, of course, 
is a very small one, the western shore, 
facing the Mediterranean, measuring 
only 140 milqs, while .the width from 
Jaffa on the west to the River Jordan 


settlers sowing a crop in the Holy Land 

the Report of the Palestine liconomic Corporation 

the River Jordan south of'the sea 
of Galilee. Beside ancient Jaffa is 
the wonderful modern city of Tel 
Aviv. About a quarter of the Jews 
live in the rural districts, and they 
have conclusively proved that the 
race can succeed • in agriculture. 
Altogether, there are over 200 agricul¬ 
tural settlements, with a total rural 
population of about 100,000. 

That the Jews have added enor¬ 
mously to the progress of Palestine is 
a fact undeniable. 


THESE THREE 


A Tale of Last Time 

LIeke is one of the most moving 
A * documents ever penned. It was 
written by a French officer as lie lay 
on the battlefield with a Scot and a 
German at his side, both dying too. 
When lie came to consciousness the 
other dying men were seeking to 
comfort him. This is from the letter. 

The German gave 11s a morphia in¬ 
jection and took one himself. After the 
injection, feeling wonderfully at ease, 
we spoke of the lives we lived before 
the war. 

We all spoke English, and we talked 
of the women wc had left at home. But 
the German and the Scot had only been 
married a year. ... 

I wondered why we had fought each 
other at all. I looked at the Highlander, 
who was falling to sleep exhausted, and 
in spite of his drawn face and mud- 
stained uniform he looked the embodi¬ 
ment of freedom. Then I thought of the 
Tricolor of France, and all that France 
had done for liberty. Then I watched 
the German, who had ceased to speak. 
He had taken a Prayer-book from his 
knapsack, and was trying to .read a 
service for soldiers wounded in battle. 

And . '.' . while I watched him I 
realised what wo were fighting for. . . . 
He was dying in vain, while the Scot and 
myself, by our deaths, would probably 
contribute something towards the cause 
of civilisation and peace. 

MORE ABOUT 
VITAMINS 


Tiie importance of vitamins, those 
auxiliary food substances without 
which nutrition 1 and health fail, is 
being increasingly ’ understood. 

It is now said that they may be 
injected into the blood stream with, 
excellent.results in cases of influenza. 

In Germany special supplies- of 
.vitamins are being provided for women 
and young children in the winter 
months, for it is in the dark days 
that wc suffer not only from absence 
of sunshine, but from shortage of 
good green food. It is found that 
this special vitamin supply wards 
of! rickets and other diseases caused 
by lack of proper food. 



PICTURE-NEWS 
AND TIME MAP 


The Childra, 



A fire is a cheerful thing. Put 
: a miserable pessimist in a • 

chair before it, and who knows 
that he may not get up a reason¬ 
able man? There is something 
in' a fire that is very near the 
heart of life. 

There are pictures there. There 
are armies marching, children 
dancing, lions drinking. at the - 
pool. There are palm-trees sway- ‘ 
ing, poppies blowing, and squirrels 
hidingenuts. 

The Heart of the Home 

How wc gather round it in the 
winter nights ! How we sit in 1, 
the dark and watch it flicker, 
looking deep into the red coals 
burning, with their changing 
colours, their living flames, the 
hissing and sizzling of the log, 
the singing of a stream of gas 
that bursts the prison-house in 
which it has been pent-up ten 
million years ! 

Is there anything else that... 
draws us nearer than the lire ? 

It belongs to our very life, it is 
the heart of our English home, 
the snuggest, jollicst, friendliest-, ‘ 
sort of place to be found, for a 
thousand miles. 

Do you remember how Robert 
Louis Stevenson loved the fire¬ 
light on his books, and how he 
saw great armies, in the fire? 
Perhaps wc see an army, in the 
fire, the army of miners who go 
down into the earth to get coal. 
They go down into the darkness 
to give us light, and they rarely . 
see the sun ; and in the mines '^' 4 
where the } 1 spend their lives 4 
about a thousand men are killed'. 0 ' 
every year and a thousand injured 
every day. 

Old King Coal 

What do you see in the fire ? 

Not only picture fancies from a 
poet’s mind, but photographs of 
the world, terrible and true. A 
tragic old soul is Old King Coal. 

And yet, except for the water 
that comes out of our taps, is he' _ 
not the oldest thing wc touch,: He 
every day in our homes ? He 
has a mighty and amazing past. 

He began his career about ten 
or twenty million years ago. He 
raised his head as a vegetable 
when England in December was. 
as hot as Egypt is in June, and -ni: 
he lay so long and still in his 
grave in the earth that when wc 
found him again he had become 
a mineral. Once upon a time he 
was a tree, a giant tree in a giant 
forest, with green leaves and 
flowing sap, and he drank in the 
sun for ages when this country 
was a tropical swamp, with hardly 
a living thing in it resembling 
anything we know. 

There .may have been a dragon¬ 
fly with gorgeous wings 1 —a sort 
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f the Fire 

of prophecy of the glorious 
colours we get from coal today ; 
there may have- been a few 
insects such as those we have, 
and perhaps there may have- 
crawled in the shady borders of 
this mighty forest the first croco¬ 
dile that dared to come ashore. 
But there were no human eyes to 
see coal glow ; there were no 
birds in the world ; the jolly 
little three-toed horse had not 
yet come ; -the heavy footsteps 
of the saurians were not yet 
printed on the sands of time. 

But our Island was a-build- 
ing then ; her million million 
million architects were building 
up the cliffs of Dover at the 
bottom„of the sea, and piling up 
the chalk of the plain of Kent. 
The building-up was going on 
while the priceless treasure of 
our coal was in the making. 

England’s Buried Treasure 

Then the land sank, the sea 
swept over it and buried the 
gigantic forest ; layer after layer 
of sand and mud sealed up 
millions of drowned trees ; masses 
of living creatures of the sea 
died and solidified above them. 
The trees were hardened into 
mineral form. The pressure and 
beat of the earth wrought chemical 
changes and converted the wood 
s to coal. 

That is how the coal got into 
the earth. Let us see how we 
began to get it out. 

We need not be surprised that 
every obstacle was put in the 
way of those who first believed in 
coal. There is a record some¬ 
where of a man who was hanged 
for' burning coal. Yet all that 
foolishness was to pass away, 

. and England was to lay the foun¬ 
dations of a great industrial era 
with the priceless wealth that 
Nature planted in her mines. 

Children in the Mine 

Yet what might we have seen 
down these mines only two life¬ 
times since? We might have 
seen a miner- working with his 
baby sleeping at his side. You 
would have seen, in almost any 
mine, scores of children five or 
six or seven years old, sitting 14 
hours a day in a darkness that 
could be felt, opening and shut¬ 
ting trapdoors whenever they 
heard the rumbling wheels of a 
cart. They were there in the 
morning before the sun was up ; 
they trudged home in the light 
of the stars. 

It is strange to read how 
Nature put this priceless treasure 
in the earth for us ; it is stranger 
still to read how wc used to get 
it out. Getting it out is hard 
enough today, but in those days 
it was as almost cruc.1 as anything 
that Hitler has done. 


STORY OF THE 
BIRD OF DEATH 

Crom Papua, as the Romans said of 
* Africa, comes always something 
new, and the latest explorer. Miss 
Hilda Oppenhcim, sends a strange 
story of Papua’s strangest bird. 

It is the only known venomous 
’bird, and a bite from its beak is so 
poisonous as to'bring on lockjaw, 
severe pains in every limb, and even 
death. The native name for it means 
the bird of death. The expedition 
which went to find it was accom¬ 
panied by native Papuans, who when 
a small flock of the birds was seen did 
all they could to prevent the Europeans 
from interfering with them. But one 
member of the small expedition fired 
h'is gun and brought a bird down. 

He hastened to pick it up, and 
the wounded, bird got in a bite on his 
hand. When the Papuans came up to 
him one of them at once sucked the 
venom from ■ the' wound, and this 
appeared to save the shooter’s life, 
for, though he sank into unconscious¬ 
ness and, having been carried back to 
camp, slept fora week, he recovered. 
The native disappeared without wait¬ 
ing to be rewarded. 

CAMEL TRACKS OF 
100,000 YEARS AGO 

\Y7iiii.k searching for the Sacred Cave 
• of the Navaho Indians near the 
Arizona Desert Dr William Gardner 
discovered something far older than 
this iooo-ycar-old place of worship. 

His guide offered to show him some 
ancient buffalo tracks on the sand¬ 
stone rocks, but when Dr Gardner 
brought some of the sandstone slabs 
with the tracks of a cloven-footed 
animal on them to the American 
Museum of Natural History they were 
identified as those of a small camel 
extinct for more than 100,600 years. 
Other tracks were probably those of 
a giant sloth. 

The Sacred Cave, seldom before seen 
by a white man, can only be visited if 
the traveller takes with him some 
sacred pollen obtained from a witch 
doctor of the Navaho Indians. Provided 
with this, Dr Gardner was allowed to 
photograph the four strange faces of 
the effigies of the sun gods. 

IF HE GOES TO 
PRISON 

If for, my sins I am sentenced to 
prison I beg my friends to send 
to me my three favourite weekly 
publications, The Children’s News¬ 
paper, The Christian World, and Public 
Opinion. These wifi keep me in touch 
with the outer world and save me from 
a mental collapse. 1 ' ' 

The Children’s Newspaper, pub¬ 
lished every Thursday, price twopence, 
is the cleanest, sweetest, and most 
readable paper which comes into my 
home. It gives you all the good news 
of the world in attractive form. There 
is not a sentence in it which will cloud, 
o«r still less befoul, the mind of young 
people. My children aiid grand¬ 
children have been brought up on the 
Children’s Newspaper. I am still young 
enough to enjoy every paragraph. - 
From the Watch Tower, organ 
of the Epsom Brotherhood 
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The Fishermen of England 


A Sturdy Old Man of the Sea 





A Drifter on the North Sea Fishing Banks 
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Europe's Sge 


The Triumph of Man’s Spirit 

The bitter weather Northern Europe 
has been experiencing has served to 
make ,credible the story woven by 
. scientists of what conditions must have 
been in the Ice Age. 

Continuous frost has piled great rivers 
high with ice, to the peril of cities along 
their banks. Transport was so dis¬ 
organised that ships laden, with sorely- 
needed coal were frozen in at sea, side 
by side with helpless ice-breakers that 
had been sent to clear a way for them. 

Ashore trains were, frozen and snow¬ 
bound and could not carry supplies, 
and houses were left without heat, 
while schools and public buildings 
had to be closed. 

One of the strangest consequences 
of these extraordinary conditions was 
that Danish customs officers suddenly 
found Swedes arriving and claiming 
admittance without passports. The 
visitors had skated from Sweden across 
the Kattegat, a stretch of sea that had 
become frozen for the first time known. 

Intense suffering and privation, in 
many cases ending in death, have been 
the accompaniment of this protracted 
visitation of Arctic cold to latitudes 
normally temperate. It has been a 
challenge to the arts and defences of 
civilisation, and civilisation has not 
been proof against the assault. 

The Cave Men 

Our ancestors lived through conditions 
far worse, and not for a' mere season 
but for an epoch, an Ice Age. Yet 
men lived and wrought undaunted 
through that age as their forefathers had 
lived without faltering for thousands of 
years before. During the passing of 
those terrible years, such is the abiding 
valour of the human spirit that men, 
first using stones as mere missiles, then 
chipping them into tools, and finally 
into implements of beauty and manifold 
uses, began, in spite of this appalling 
handicap, their conquest of Nature. 

The 'earliest of these ice-defying men 
lived in oaves, and possibly in snow- 
walled huts like those of the Eskimos 
and of thc’Finnish ski-men on patrol. As 
the ice-sheets and glaciers pressed down 
from the north men retreated south, with 
the reindeer, the musk ox, and the 
mammoth ; but as the southern fringes 
of the ice melted back went the men 
again, indomitable. 

Most of these animals died out, but 
men prospered, tilled the liberated soil, 
built houses of wood, and founded 
villages from which descend our cities 
and their civilisation. 

Ice may come and ice may go, but the 
spirit of man continues triumphant. 

News For Tommy 

It may sound queer (but it will bo 
good news for boys) that the Govern¬ 
ment is taking a hand in the provision 
of humble dripping, but in fact the 
supply of fat for the nation is of the 
utmost importance. 

The Food Ministry says that the 
Government’s meat scheme will give 
us much more dripping. Committees 
in eight areas will be responsible for the 
collection and distribution of the raw 
fats from slaughter-houses, and the 
production of dripping will take place 
only in approved premises. It will have 
to be made properly to a specification, 
and the price is fixed at the pre-war level. 

The Free Railway 

A C N reader in Fiji writes to tell us 
about theAnly free railway in the world. 

It is owned by the Colonial Sugar 
Refinery Company and runs foryo miles 
between two'sugar mills, collecting sugar 
cane. Anyone can travel for nothing on 
this quaint narrow gauge train with its 
four small carriages, one of which, is 
reserved for Europeans. In a great 
hurricane of 1931 the railway was 
completely wrecked. 


VI 

Fight Against 

Murder of a Nation 


GGK OF hHEER 


TTaving turned Germany into a Slave 
State, the Nazi gangsters have 
turned Poland into a wilderness. 

The C N is not printing much of the 
horrors of the pvar, but no newspaper 
would be true to itself which shut its 
eyes to the black infamy of what is 
happening in Poland now. The invasion 
of Poland was a crime against humanity, 
but the deliberate assassination of the 
life of a nation, helpless in the Nazi 
grip, is an iniquity to break the heart of 
mankind. 

There has been no brutality to com¬ 
pare with it since history began : it is 
Murder reigning supreme. 

To call this foul thing beastly is to 
libel the tiger and the snake. They 
creep and kill to live. Germany has 
blackened the face of the sun > by her 
murder and torture of the Poles. She 
has written the vilest page in her own 
cruel history. The callous and calcu¬ 
lated massacres, the cruel tortures of 
unoffending men, women, and children, 
the robberies, the outrages, the pillag¬ 
ing, disgrace civilisation, and arc a 
crime against God. 

A City of the Dead 

When the Nazis were violating a 
nunnery and the Mother Superior pro¬ 
tested the Gestapo leader replied, “ You 
pray in vain, because God docs not exist. 
If Ho did exist we should not be here." 
To these men that might seem true, but 
God is not mocked. He will not forget, 
nor will mankind forget what the 
German has done to Poland. 

In the torrent of brutality that has 
poured over this peasant land since 
the German invasion destroyed the 
Polish Army and rendered its people 
defenceless the iniquities of the invasion 
have grown dim ; but the indiscriminate 
bombings of undefended towns and 
villages, the hospitals blovm up, the 
fleeing refugees machine-gunned, whole 
streets and suburbs of Warsaw and 
Cracow and other cities destroyed, make 
a picture of Nazi warfare such as Europe 
lias never seen before. 

When the German bombardment bad 
finished with Warsaw it was like a city 
of the dead, its water supply and its 
•drainage destroyed, and disease follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of the invaders. 
While Poland lay under their heel 
another bitter calamity overtook another 
country ; an earthquake overwhelmed 
Turkey, laying towns and villages in 
ruins, killing thousands and making 
thousands homeless. But this destruc¬ 
tion was small and merciful compared 
with the ravages which the Nazis arc 
inflicting on a land with which they 
signed a pact of peace not long ago. 

When tlic war of destruction was 
over the war of revenge, robbery, apd 


massacre began, continued, and con¬ 
tinues. The truth creeps out. It is 
told in reports which reach the world 
from Rome and from New York. Italy 
is an ally of Germany ; the United 
States lias unsurpassed sources of 
information and is a neutral. Neither 
has any reason for exaggeration, and 
what is tlie story they tell, confirming 
one another ? 

It is this. When the German in¬ 
vaders had nothing to fear and were 
secure from interference they set about 
destroying the Poland of the Poles, and 
removing every obstacle to tlieir plan of 
making it a German farm-land. It was a 
coldly calculated policy of extermination. 

They killed off first the leaders of 
the people, those who by character, or 
intellect, or positions of influence might 
rally the Polish spirit ; and 18,000 of 
such leaders were murdered on one 
pretext or another. Among them were 
scientists, professors, nearly all the 
educated class, priests, nobles, and land- 
owners. Cardinal Illond, Primate of 
Poland, has borne witness to what was 
.done to stamp underfoot the Christian 
faith and trample on liberty. 

The details of cruelty arc more sicken¬ 
ing than the gross summary of them. 
The latest of them is of the German 
reprisal for the death of two German 
soldiers killed by two common criminals 
who would have been arrested by the Poles 
themselves. German troops marched 
into the town and machine-gunned one 
in ten of the inhabitants. 

The Slave Trucks 

The lives of Poles so far spared 
have been made a torture in exile and 
in concentration camp. In this fierce 
winter, as Cardinal Illond testifies, 300 
families were dragged from their homes 
and shut up in a factory, pending tlieir 
transportation to German-occupied Po¬ 
land as little better than slaves. Others 
have been forced to stand shivering and 
foodless in the streets before being re¬ 
moved in cattle trucks. 

By the side of these ferocities the mass 
murders and cxilings, the pillage of 
Poland, and the systematic destruction 
of her universities, her national monu¬ 
ments, and the marks of her culture, 
seem trifles, but they arc a deadly 
indictment of all that is decent in the 
German character and conduct. The 
University of Cracow has been stripped. 
Its ancient library, the equivalent of 
our British Museum, has gone. Warsaw 
has lost its Institute of Physics, and its 
State College of Agriculture. 

Pure barbarism has been the destruc¬ 
tion of all this knowledge, this structure 
of a nation’s life ; it is a blot on the 
history of mankind and a nauseating 
stain on the German name. 


Smith Minor and the Camel’s Hump 


T he camel has been in the news 
• because a camel at a private zoo 
bit the hand of a man who tried to 
feed him, and the judge decided that 
the camel is domestic, and therefore, 
like a dog, entitled to his first bite. 

Most of us would not have imagined 
that; what Smith Minor knows about 
the camel is the great and overwhelming 
fact that this useful creature can carry 
on in the desert for days without drink¬ 
ing because he has one or more humps on 
his bach in which lie carries water. 

' We regret to say that this information 
is not quite correct. The camel does 
carry a store of drinking water, but not 
in the hump ; it is stowed away in his 
remarkable stomach, which lias three 
compartments besides pouches to hold 
water. 

Tlie Arabian camel has only one 
liump and is called a' dromedary. The 
Asiatic camel has two, which look 


much more fashionable. The humps are 
big and firm when the camel is well fed 
and vigorous, but small when the poor 
creature is ill fed. 

Tlie camel walks well in the desert 
because its feet spread so widely on the 
sand; but its usefulness goes far beyond 
its power of transport. Its milk is 
much esteemed, and its hair makes fine 
fabric and excellent ..brushes for painting 
in water-colour. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about a camel is that its blood does not 
maintain an even temperature, as in 
man and the other mammals, but varies 
with the temperature of the air, as with 
reptiles and birds ; also its blood 
corpuscles arc not round, but oval, as 
they are in reptiles. 

Australia finds the Camel very useful in 
its desert lands, but the useful beast was 
for long kept out, almost as though he 
were an undesirable human immigrant. 


London’s Country Neighbour 

This is from a review of Arthur Mee’s 
Hertfordshire in the King’s England series 
published by Hodder and Stoughton at 7s fid. 

Proudly displaj^cd on its cover is the 
county arms, and underneath is printed 
“ There have been many books on 
Hertfordshire but never one like this.” 
The publishers might have gone farther 
and added the county motto, " Trust and 
fear not," for it would have applied very 
fittingly to their claim. You may buy 
this book on trust and fear not that you 
will be disappointed. • It is no mere 
catalogue, yet i.s something much more 
than a guide-book, for the compilers have 
gone out of their way to find the homely 
side of London’s country neighbour. 

The book is not dealt with in the style 
of walks and talks, for everything is 
dealt with alphabetically, and the story 
of each hamlet and town is told in a 
manner which is a sheer delight. HofV 
many evenings one can pass away 
pleasantly in company with such a book! 

Very minutely and thoroughly have 
the compilers done, their work. This is 
even shown in the introduction, a 
masterly summary of Hertfordshire. 

It is a joy to find tilings so dear to 
Hertfordshire folk so much appreciated 
by those who have travelled our country 
lanes and the busy thoroughfares of our. 
towns in their search"for. the material 
for this volume, and it is good to know 
that this book of our county, for which 
we have to thank tlie guiding genius of 
Arthur Mee, who has been our friend 
since the day wo first lighted on the 
Children’s Encyclopedia, will go out into 
tlie distant places and take with it the 
fragrance of old-world Hertfordshire. 

Hertfordshire Express 

A College in Exile 

The Chinese Hua Chung College, 
which has move'd from Wuchang to 
Kweilin, and from Kweilin to Hsichow 
in'the west of Yunnan, lias already got 
to work to help the district which lias 
given it hospitality. 

The students determined to wipe out 
illiteracy in their neighbourhood, and, 
having divided the villages into six 
areas, made four students responsible for 
cacli. Six hours of teaching .were given 
every week, and, besides reading lessons, 
courses were given in hygiene, the 
patriotic movement, and singing. Stu¬ 
dents have also been getting their 
practice teaching in cooperation with 
the now Hsichow Middle School. Hua 
Chung College is one in which tlie LMS 
shares with other missionary societies. 

The Little Farmers 
of iVlaisemore 

The boys and girls of the village school 
at Maiscmore have made a great success 
of farming during the last 12 months. 

These Gloucestershire children are able 
to boast of a profit of no less than ^46, 
and the story of their achievements is 
told in the school magazine, where wo 
read iliat they made over ^21 from 
poultry, £12 from garden produce, £9 
from pigs, and £3 from bees. 

Though frost ruined tlieir beans and 
leeks, and tlieir tomatoes failed to ripen 
and disease attacked their poultry, these 
young adventurers put their backs 
into tlieir work, triumphed over every 
obstacle, and paid a dividend. 

A Battle of Life 

How cheaply life is held in the United 
States may bo gathered from the fact 
that last year 32,400 people were killed 
on American roads.' The American road 
dcathrate with peace conditions is far 
greater than it is here with the Blackout. 

Tlie total of deaths from all sorts of 
accidents in America last year was 
93,000. A^Battle of Life indeed ! 
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C N NATURE STRIP 


LADIES OF THE PLANT WORLD 


Lady’s Finger 


Lady’s Smock 


Lady’s Mantle 


Lady’s Tresses 


Here are seven plants bearing a popular name denoting a natural daintiness or grace. Lady’s finger is tire kidney vetch, Lady’s thimble the harebell, Lady's glove 
the foxglove, Lady’s slipper an orchid, Lady’s smock the ctickoo (lower, Lady’s mantle a herb of the rose family, and Lady’s tresses a herb of the orchid family 


A Motor -Way Ten Thousand Feet Up 


B y a stroke of engineering genius traffic tions terrible earthquakes originate. 

communications between Argentina The}'- arc the source of rivers. Their 
and Chile have been suddenly increased mighty valleys shelter great cities, 
by means that would have seemed irii- They teem with riches in gold, silver, 
possible to travellers of 50 years ago. copper, tin, lead, quicksilver, zinc, 
Between the two republics stretches a and coal. But, fiery within, and in 
vast linkot the Andes Mountains, which places eternally wrapped in snow, they 
is here a boundary 1500 miles long that are a barrier shutting off the east of 
must be passed before either nation the continent from the west, 
can reach the other. • ‘ To remove this isolation engineers 

Extending almost in an unbroken, pierced the mountains beneath the 
line through South America a distance Upsallata Pass 30 years ago, and since 
of 4000 miles, the Andes arc a world of then railway trains have run through a 
marvels, comprising awe-inspiring vol- mountain tunnel 7520 yards long and 
canoes, beneath whose troubled founda- rising at its highest point to 10,520 feet. 


The tunnel through the Andes, how- Thus one more barrier is converted 
ever, restricted travel to the railway, into a highway. I-oity mountains are 
for, although there is a perilous track as effective hindrances as seas to corn- 
over the mountains above its course, munications until engineers come to 
deep snow blocks the pass for nine pierce them. They separate nation from 
months of the year. nation, and lead to the evolution of 

What the engineers have done now birds and animats peculiar to restricted 
is to make a motor-way through the heights and ranges, a notable example 
tunnel. A modification oi the roads being the existence of those camel-lucc 
approaching the tunnel and running animals the llamas and vicunas, 
through it now makes it possible for Those remarkable creatures are found 
travellers from Chile to Argentina or from wild nowhere but among the coarse 
Argentina to Chile to make their way grass limited to certain areas ot these 
through the heart of the Andes without mountains through which motor-cars 
leaving their cars. have now begun to run. 


A KNOCKER AT 
THE DOOR 


Peter Simple s Question Box 


THE BABE IN THE 
CHESTNUT WOOD 


There is no stopping Slicker once he 
makes up his mind. 

Early 'the other morning a housewife 
in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, heard a 
loud knocking at her kitchen door. 
"Who’s that knocking at my door?” 
she exclaimed in surprise; but she had 
a still bigger shock when she opened it, 
for it was a visitor for breakfast— 
Slicker, the zoo sea-lion. 

Slicker had slid out of his pool, 
manoeuvred his way through a wire 
fence, and flipped gaily away in search 
of a good square meal. He went to the 
right place,. for the housewife «hc chose 
was sympathetic and gave him all the 
fish she had before getting in touch 
with his keeper. 

'' Slicker was probably following August 
the hippopotamus, who not long ago 
caused quite a stir by insisting on going 
into the wrong lake in the zoo grounds. 
There was a reason for this pigheaded- 
ness, however—the succulent vegetation 
there I Only when he had eaten every¬ 
thing in sight could he bo induced to go 
back to his own quarters. 


What is Ebony? 

Ebony is the name given to various 
woods noted for their dark colour and 
hardness. The name means a stone, a 
reference to the wood’s hardness. 'The 
best kind of ebony i n the opinion of experts 
is the heart-wood of a tree that grows 
in India and Ceylon and is known to 
botanical science as Diospyros cbcnuin. 

How Do Fish Get Into the 
Water of Old Quarries ? 

Either they must be washed there 
when small by overflowing streams 
above or they are carried through cracks 
in the eartli with water that percolates 
through from stream or pond. 

Who Is Black Rod ? 

An official of the House of Lords who 
goes to the House of Commons to 
summon members to tlic Upper House 
when the King’s Speech is to be read at 
tlie opening of Parliament. His full title 
is Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 


Why Do We Yawn ? 

In order to get more oxygen into the 
blood of the lungs. The current of blood 
always flowing through the veins is kept 
up by the pressure of the pump in the 
heart and the assistance given by the 
arteries ; but it is also sustained by 
muscles pressing on the veins, by valves 
in them, and by the movements of the 
chest as tlic lungs expand or contract. 

If some of these slow down in sleep or 
at the approach of sleep the blood gets 
into a condition in which it has less than 
its usual proportion of oxygen. The 
yawn is the effort to set this right. 

Why Does a Crab Move 
Sideways ? 

A crab can move, sideways because its 
claws arc set on. either side of its shell, 
and it is convenient to this shellfish, 
or crustacean, to haul itself along by 
them to left or right when in a hurry 
to avoid enemies or capture its .prey. 
But a crab can also move forward or 
backward if it wishes.- 


A little boy and* two dogs have had 
their pictures in Italian newspapers. . 

The child is fivc-year-old Giovanni 
Bisio, who wandered away into the 
woods above Genoa and got lost. His 
family were frantic. They and all the 
other peasants in the neighbourhood 
hunted high and low all one day and 
night. 

The sun was just coming up the next 
morning when a peasant in a chestnut 
wood was startled to hear a dog barking 
furiously. It barked so incessantly that 
the man made his way towards the noise. 
A dog came bounding towards him and, 
seizing him by a. leg, pulled him in 
towards a huge chestnut, where, curled 
up under the tree fast asleep, was little 
Giovanni. But lie was not alone. 
Snuggling beside him to keep him warm 
was another dog ! 

The two dogs had followed him, and 
when he fell asleep had lain beside him, 
protecting him from cold. When dawn 
came one dog had gone off to look for 
help while the other had faithfully- 
remained on guard. 


Why the Year Leaps 

T he year is leaping forward a day this 
week; in other words, February has 
the extra day which comes to it once in 
four years/ 

It is one of the things that puzzles us 
all at times, but it has to do, of course, 
with the fact that we live on a spinning 
ball. The earth is always flying round 
the sun, and if yon made a mark at some 
point and waited until the earth came 
back to that point after going round the 
sun once, the time the earth took,in its 
journey would be a year, and in the 
course of that journey round the sun 
the earth would have spun round on its 
axis 365 times. 

As a matter of fact the figure is not 
quite right, and this is where Leap Year 
comes in. Really the earth spins round 
about 365 and a quarter times, and it is 
so that we may not forget that quarter 
that every four years wc have what we 
call Leap Year, making tlie year 366 
■ days long by giving February 29 days. 

The extra day is added to the shortest 
month in the calendar.- Obviously, if 
nothing was done, in course of time the 


Forward This Week 

seasons would be all upset; and it was 
Julius Caesar who thought out the idea 
of Leap Year. 

But even }’et wc are not quite right ; 
it is a very complicated and difficult 
world. The truth is that the time the 
earth takes to travel round the sun is 
not precisely 365 and a quarter days, but 
a few minutes less. The exact time is 
365 days g 1 hours 48 minutes 49'54 
seconds.- This little difference of time 
must be made up somehow if our 
calendar is to be kept,straight, and, just 
as wc make up the time roughly by the 
extra day in what is known as Leap Year, 
so wc put it right by the very curious 
little process of dropping Leap Year 
now and then. 

We are ji^st right if we drop it in the 
last year of three centuries out of four, 
and tlie rule is that those years which 
divide by 400 are all leap years, and 
those which do not divide by 400 are 
not leap years. It may seem very odd, 
but that is how it happens. The year 
1900 was not a leap year, but the vear 
2000 will be. 


News of the 

O ne of the interesting consequences of 
the war is that the Faroe Islands are 
to be made independent of foreign fuel. 

The 20,000 inhabitants of the 21 
Danish ■ Faroe Islands have abundant 
coal beneath their feet, waiting for de¬ 
velopment. The Faroes, a Danish word 
meaning Sheep Islands, lie only 250 
miles to the south-east of Iceland, and 
so arc not far removed from the Arctic 
Circle, but they have fuel enough to keep 
their population warm for centuries. 
They have abundant peat on the surface, 
and beneath it coal so good and abundant 
that it is high time stops were taken to 
make all the islands self-supporting in 
fuel, as they are to be. So they will save 
the necessity of sending coal cargoes 
from Europe. 

It is something of a natural wonder 
that the Faroes should have this coal, 
for the islands arc almost entirely com¬ 
posed of basalt, which flowed liquid 
from the volcanoes below. Subterranean 
heat destroyed all the coal that may 
have formed in the geological strata of 
Italy, but in the Faroes forests grew and 


Faroe Islands 

fell and changed to coal before the 
climate changed and made new forests 
impossible. 

Today the Faroes are treeless, their 
ancient vegetation is fossil fuel below 
ground. Only one cereal (barley) will 
grow there, although potatoes and 
turnips thrive, and the islanders, who 
have cattle and sheep and ponies, thrive 
on fishing, whale-hunting, and fowling. 
The ponies, nurtured on a diet we should 
scarcely consider liberal, have shown 
themselves as adaptable as their masters. 
Their winter food consists largely of tlie 
heads and offal of fish, and the condition 
of the animals is a good testimony to the 
efficacy of the fare. 

The Danes have been in tlie Faroes 
since Chaucer went riding with the pil¬ 
grims to Canterbury nearly six centuries 
ago, but the people still speak the 
dialect of their Norse predecessors, from 
whose fury our own ancestors . used to 
pray, “ Good Lord, deliver us.” They 
held the Faroes for 500 years before the 
Danes, but knew nothing of tlie coal 
below their feet. 
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[RYLLIUI Siegfried’s 


What of Sts Future? 

Beryllium is the baby of the metals, 
a foundling hardly more than a’century 
old, but it is now promising to grow into 
a giant. Twenty-five years ago it was 
described as very scarce, and not much 
more was known of it except that it was 
very light and had first been extracted 
from the precious stone beryl. But now 
it is being found and collected in quan¬ 
tities that may make it a rival to 
aluminium, which was almost as rare 50 
years ago, when a young American 
chemist, by sheer perseverance, found a 
cheap way of extracting it from its ores. 
It is now the most widely-distributed 
metal in the world. 

Beryllium may not rival it, but it is : 
lighter than either aluminium or mag¬ 
nesium, and is already being manufac¬ 
tured into tools which will not spark and 
springs that never lose tlicir springiness. 

Stories From Across 
the World 

These stories show the unconquerable 
spirit which is stirring the hearts of our 
Australian brothers ready for the Last 
Crusade. 

"Can I he an honorary private?” 
begged a man at the recruiting depot 
for the Second A.l.F. in Melbourne 
the other day, " I could not take any 
money for serving my country." , 

“ I am following my father’s example,” 
said a young orchardist from far inland. 
“ Before lie enlisted for the Great War 
lie ’ planted an orchard, and when lie 
came back he found ail the trees full- 
grown, So I, tod, planted an orchard 
before coming here to enlist.” 

There were many laughs when a young 
wag went up to the ticket office at the 
railway station and asked whether it was 
the place to book for a tour to Germany 1 


guiXETiNS, broadcasts, and news¬ 
paper reports iiave made the whole 
world familiar with the name of the 
Siegfried Line, a title describing the great 
stretch of fortifications erected, by 
Hitler’s orders, to face the far more 
wonderful Maginot Line, which French 
engineering genius had raised as a far- 
ranging bulwark against invasion. 

This is not the first Siegfried Line the 
Germans have had. During the winter 
of iqiG they constructed an immense 
system of fortifications and called it the 
Hindenburg Line, after the commander 
of their armies. Behind this system they 
built other stretches of heavily fortified 
defences, and gave each a name taken 
from their store of fierce Teutonic 
legends drawn from the days when they 
worshipped the pagan gods they arc now 
bidden to worship again. 

From this pagan ' literature they 
selected for their successive systems of 
embattled entrenchments the names of 


heroes witli whom Wagner has familiar¬ 
ised them in his operas. They had the 
Brunhild, the Wotan, the Hunding, and 
the Siegfried Lines, each distinct, each 
deemed invulnerable, and each destined to 
fall at last before Allied skill and valour. 

Now that a new Siegfried Line has 
appeared, our soldiers may find food for 
satisfaction in the thought that the 
original Siegfried, believing himself in¬ 
vincible, really had a vulnerable spot, 
and by.that unsuspected weakness met 
his end. Having slain a dragon, he 
sought to make himself superior to the 
perils and mischances of life by bathing 
in its blood ; but one spot between the 
shoulders escaped the magic treatment 
for his security, and it was a blow there 
received that brought his end. If, like 
its ill-omened namesake, the Siegfried 
Line also has a vulnerable spot, there 
are a myriad French and British heroes 
on the Western Front who will not fail 
to find and penetrate it. 


There Are Vikings Among Us 


C enturies ago the Vikings and the 
Berserkers were the most dreaded 
visitors our shores ever knew. 

They were the fierce fighting rovers 
from Scandinavia, who came across the 
North Sea in their long ships to pillage 
and rob our peaceful countryside. 

Today there are Vikings and Ber¬ 
serkers who arc,very welcome in Lon¬ 
don, many of them direct descendants 
of the old robber-seamen. They are 
hard at work too, but this time in a 
good cause. They arc raising money 
for the Finns, their kinsfolk, in their 
struggle against Stalin and his hordes. 

London’s B-V Club (Berserkers and 
Vikings) has- been in existence here for 


TWO FAMILY 
THAT ARE 


CARD GAMES 
DIFFERENT! 



MAIN LINK is an exciting and un¬ 
usual card game that will make any 
party go. livery boy and girl—and 
grown-ups, too—will enjoy making 
up a railway system of cards, using 
ingenuity and skill in constructing, 
altering and closing main and branch 
lines in a great race for victory I 
Any number of 
players from two 
to ten can take 
part. 




“We,” “Are,”, “War,” 
“Ware”! It’s amazing 
the number .of words 
that can lie spelt from 
afcwlcttcrs—as you’ll 
find in SPELLING 
BKli, a game of quick 
think! n g and tre¬ 
mendous excitement. 
It’s a line spelling test, 
and the more words 
you spot and the 
more letters you can 
use the more likely 
you are to win! - 


- »M00uCMO*t A 

Oh sale at all good Stationers, Stores amt Toyshops. Order from Jlarrods of 
Knightsbridge, li entails of Kingston, Hoots' Stationery hepts., Timothy 
White’s and Taylors, IV. 11. Smith «{• Son, Wyman X- Sons, or Iturnsides. 

Fost Free, 2/9 each game, from Dept.. ]l, Waihly Froduelions. 27\ Farrinadon Street, 12.CA. 



quite a time. It consists of Danish, 
Swedish, and Norwegian business men . 
in London, timber merchants, iron- 
mine owners, shipping men. Their 
president is Mr Ernest Wcstman, who 
has lived among us for half a century 
and is over 80. A man of remarkable 
vigour and with a great heart, he is, 
despite his age, taking the lead in the 
work his club is doing for Finland in 
her hour of need. The London Swedish 
community has been profoundly moved 
by the heroic achievement of the gallant 
Finns across their Swedish borders. 

Another prominent member of the 
club is Pastor Carl Soderberg, of the 
Swedish Church in Marylebone, where 
every Wednesday Swedish ladies meet 
to knit for Marshal Mannerheim’s men. 

There is a unique school at this 
Swedish Church, where the children of 
Swedish families in London learn their 
lessons in Swedish. There are only 
about lialf-a-dozcn small children regu¬ 
larly attending throughout the week in 
peace-time, but on Saturdays many 
come for half-day lessons, older children 
among them. 

Five hundred years ago Pastor 
Sodcrberg’s ancestors, who came from 
the lovely island of Gothland in the 
. Gulf of Bothnia, where the pastor 
himself was born, traded between the 
Baltic and the Thames, bringing Russian 
furs to England in exchange for fine 
woollen goods from East Anglia. 

The Still Small Voice 

There was a terrific uproar in the 
Bronx the other morning as New 
Yorkers scattered in all directions 
trying to get out of the way of a police 
dog that had turned savage. 

The huge animal had bitten five 
people and was chasing a young man 
when, in the midst of the hubbub, a 
small boy shouted out to him not to 
run. The young man stopped, and as 
soon as he did so the dog stopped too. 
Then a policeman came racing on the 
scene with a gun in his hand, hut before 
he could fire the small boy cried out to 
him not to shoot, but to stand still. 
This the policeman did, and the small 
boy, without a trace of fear, walked up 
to the huge creature, patted its head, 
spoke softly in its car, and led the dog 
to the policeman as meekly as a lamb. 


Pay First 


Safety First is a good slogan, but it 
seems that honesty first is the slogan of 
the Air Ministry. At any rate, we might 
think so from a notice in the Ministry’s 
Refreshment Club. During air-raid 
alarms, we read, members are asked to 
obtain bills and pay before going to the 
refuge. Saving one’s life comes after 
paying one’s reckoning, we gather. 


The Boy Talks With 
the EVlan 

Boy. You promised to talk to me 
about Saving. 

Man. And I gladly do so. You asked 
whether you should begin saving money. 
There are many reasons why you should, 
but let us name the first, from the 
individual point of view. It is that 
life is a cycle in which the power to 
work diminishes after a time. If, 
therefore, we do not save we may 
become a burden to ourselves and to 
others in our later years. 

Boy. When does a man reach his 
prime ? • 

Man. That is largely a matter of 
opinion, and it varies in different in¬ 
dividuals. Tile average man is at his 
best at 40 to 50. The records of sickness 
show, however, that after 50 illness 
is much more likely to occur than 
before that age. There are special 
ways of making’propcr provision against 
that. Wc can insure ourselves by taking 
out. what is called an Endowment Life 
Insurance Policy, which provides a 
lump sum of money payable at our death 
to those who depend upon us, or payable 
to ourselves if we reach a certain age, 
say 50 or 55. 

Boy. Docs that mean a big payment 
every year while wc are young ? 

Man. Not if we start early enough. 
The yearly payment is surprisingly low 
if we begin early. Biit there is more 
in saving than providing for our later 
years. 

Boy. And what is that ? 

A 

Man. Saving is necessary to enable 
work to be done effectively, and it is 
also necessary if wc arc ever to become 
our own masters in business. ■ 

B6y. That sounds exciting. 

Man. To do work properly we need 
tools. In the case of a carpenter he 
must have an expensive set of instru¬ 
ments to work with.. In the case of a 
manufacturing business, even a small 
one, it must have a building and 
machines, and these arc expensive. A 
big factory is very costly to sot up. All 
these things, which we call capital, can 
only be’acquired by saving. 

Boy. But can a boy ever hope to 
run a big business ? 

Man. Yes, if lie aims high enough 
and proves his worth in small things 
to begin with. Many a big business had 
its: foundation in the determination, 
self-reliance, and saving power of a 
bright boy. More than one great 
newspaper business, for example, started 
in a small office. 

Boy. But, after all, I think I would 
rather bo an engineer, or architect, or 
scientist, or surgeon, and such men 
do not need to be always thinking of 
making money. 

Man. It is good to hear you say that. 
The professional man has the noblest 
calling and the truest independence, 
but even he has to provide against a 
rainy day. He has the pride of his 
great profession and the joy of doing 
fine things, but lie docs not always 
make much money, his expenses arc 
high, and he may need his savings in 
old age. It often happens that some 
of tile most useful men in life, and some 
of the most famous for the good work 
they have done, are hard hit by circum¬ 
stances, and there is no man who can be 
sure that he will not one day be in need. 

Boy. Therefore we must all save ? 

Man . Yes, as much as we can without 
being mean or poor-spirited. On no 
account must we let our saving make us 
miserly ; we must save wisely and live 
as generously as wc can. 
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Told in an Hour 


A Short Version of Charles Dickens's 
Immortal Story, in Two Instalments 


I was born (as I liavc been informed 
and believe) on a Friday, at twelve 
o’clock at night, at Bluuderstone in 
Suffolk. X was a posthumous child. 
My father’s eyes had been closed upon the 
light of this world six months when mine 
opened upon it. Miss Betsey Trotwood, an 
aunt of my father’s, ■ and consequently a 
great-aunt of mine, arrived on the afternoon 
of the day I was born, and explained to my 
mother (who was very much afraid of her). 
that she meant to provide, for her child, 
which was to be a girl. 

My aunt said never a word when she 
learnt that it was a boy and not a girl, but 
took her bonnet by the strings in the manner 
of a sling, aimed a blow at the doctor's head 
with it, put it on bent, walked out, and 
never came back. She vanished like a dis¬ 
contented fairy. 

The first objects that assume a distinct 
presence before me, as I look far back into 
the blank of my infancy, are my mother, 
with her pretty air and youthful shape, and 
l’eggotty, my old nurse, with no shape at 
all, and" witli cheeks and arms so red and 
hard that I wondered the birds didn’t peck 
her in preference to apples. 

I remember a few years later a gentle¬ 
man with beautiful black hair and whiskers 
walking home from church on Sunday with 
us ; and, somehow,-1 didn’t like him or his 
deep voice, and I was jealous that his hand 
should touch my mother’s in touching me— 
which it did. 

It must have been about this time that, 
waking up from an uncomfortable doze one 
night, I found Peggotty and my mother 
both in tears, and both talking. 

“ Not such a one as this, Mr Coppcrfield 
wouldn’t have liked,” said Peggotty. 
” That I say, and that I swear 1 ”• 

” Good heavens I ” cried my mother. 
” You’ll drive mo mad I How can you have 
the heart to say such bitter things to me, 
when you are well aw Arc that out of this 
place 1 haven.'t a single friend to turn to ? ” 
But the following Sunday I saw the 
gentleman with the black whiskers again, 
and lie walked home from church with us, 
and gradually I became used to seeing him 
and knowing him as Mr Murdstone. 

It was' on my return from a visit to 
Yarmouth, where I went with Peggotty to 
spend a fortnight at her brother’s, that I 
found my mother married to Mr Murdstone.- 
They were sitting by the fire in the best 
parlour when I came in. 

I gave him my hand. After a moment of 
suspense, I went and kissed my mother. 
I could not look at her, I could inot look 
at him ; I knew quite well he was looking 
at us both. As soon as I could creep away, 
I crept upstairs, and cried myself to sleep. 

A word of encouragement, of pity for my 
childish ignorance, of welcome home, of 
reassurance to me that it teas home, might 
have made me dutiful to him in my heart 
henceforth, instead of in my, hypocritical 
outside, and might have made me respect 
instead of hating him. 

Sent Away to School 

M iss Murdstone arrived next'day; she 
was dark, like her brother, and greatly 
resembled him in face and voice. Firmness 
was the grand quality on which both of 
them took tlicir stand. 

I soon fell into disgrace over my lessons. 
I never could do them with my mother 
satisfactorily with the Mufdstoncs sitting 
bytheir influence upon me was like the 
fascination of two snakes on a wretched 
young bird. 

One dreadful morning, when the lessons 
had turned out even more badly than usual, 
Mr Murdstone seized hold of me and twisted 
my head under his arm preparatory to 
beating me with a cane. At the first stroke 
I caught the hand with which lie held me, in 
my mouth, between my teeth, and bit it 
through. lie beat me then as if he would 
have beaten me to death. And when he 
had gone, I was kept a close prisoner in my 
room, and was not allowed to see my mother, 
and was only permitted to walk in the 
garden for half an hour every day. Miss 
Murdstone acted as gaoler, and after five 
days of this confinement, she told me I 
was to be sent away to school—to Salem 
Hoflsc School, Blackheath. 

I saw my mother before I left. They had 
persuaded her I was a wicked fellow, and 
she was more sorry for that than for my 
going, 


I was doing my second term at school 
when I was told that my mother was dead, 
and that I was to go home to the funeral. 

I never returned to Salem House." Mr 
Murdstone and his sister left me to myself, 
and I could see that Mr Murdstone liked me 
less than ever. At odd times I speculated 
on the possibility of not being taught any 
more, or cared lor any more, and growing 
up to be a shabby, moody man, lounging 
an idle life away about the village. 

Peggotty was under notice to quit, and 
thought of going to live with her brother at 
Yarmouth; but, as it turned out, she 
didn’t do this, but married- the old carrier’ 
Barkis instead. 

” Young or old, Davy dear, as long as I 
am alive, and have this house over my 
head,” said Peggotty to me on the day she 
was married, ” you shall find it as if I 
expected you here directly. I shall keep it 
every day, as I used to keep your old little 
room, my darling.” 

A Working Boy in London 

r pns solitary condition I now fell into for 
* some weeks was ended one day by Mr 
Murdstone telling me tlvat I was to be put 
into the business of Murdstone and Grinby. 

“ You will earn enough to provide for 
your eating and drinking and pocket- 
money,” said Mr Murdstone. “ Your 
lodging, which 1 have arranged for, will be 
paid by me. So will your washing, and 
your clothes will be looked after for you 
too. You are now going to London, David, 
to begin the world on your own account.” 

So I became, at ten years old, a little 
labouring hind in the service <?f Murdstone 
and Grinby. 

Murdstone and Grinby’s warehouse was 
at tire water-side, down in -Blackfriars, and 
an important branch of their trade was the 
supply of wines and spirits to certain packet 
ships. . A great many empty bottles were 
one of the consequences of this traffic, and 
a certain number of men and boys, of whom' 
I was one, were employed to rinse and wash 
them. When the empty bottles ran short, 
there were labels to be pasted on full ones, 
or corks to be fitted to them, or finished 
bottles to be packed in casks. 

■ There were three or four boys, counting 
me. Mick Walker was the name of the 
oldest ; he wore a ragged apron and a paper 
cap. The next boy was introduced to me 
under tlie extraordinary name' of Mealy 
Potatoes, which had been bestowed upon him 
on account of his complexion, which was 
, pale, or mealy. 

No words can express the secret agony of 
mysoul as I sunk into this companionship, 
and compared these associates with those 
of my happier childhood, with the boys at 
Salem House, Often in the early morning, 
when I was alone, I mingled my tears with 
the water in which I was washing the bottles, 
and sobbed as if there were a flaw in my 
breast; and it were in danger of bursting. ... 

My salary was six or seven shillings a 
week—-I think it was six at first, and seven 
afterwards—and I had to support myself 
on that money all the week. My breakfast 
was a penny loaf and a pennyworth of milk, 
and I kept another small loaf and a modi¬ 
cum of cheese to make my supper. 

I was so young and childish, and so little 
qualified to undertake the whole charge of 
my existence, that often of a morning I 
could not resist the stale pastry put out for 
sale at half price at the pastry-cooks’ doors, 
and spent on that the money I should have 
kept for my dinner. On those days I .either 
went without my dinner or bought a roll 
or a slice of pudding. 

I know I do not exaggerate the scantiness 
of my resources or the difficulties of my life. 
I know that if a shilling were given me 
at any time, I spent it in a dinner or a 
tea. f know that I worked from morning 
until night, a shabby child, and that I 
lounged aboilt the streets, insufficiently and 
unsatisfactorily led. I know that, but for 
the mercy of God, I might easily have been, 
for any care that was taken of me, a little 
robber or a little vagabond. 

Arrangements had been made by Mr 
Murdstone for my lodging with Mr Micawber 
■—who took orders on commission for 
Murdstone and Grinby—and Mr Micawber 
himself escorted me to his house in Windsor 
Terrace, City Itoad. 

Mf Micawber was a stoutisli, middle-aged 
person, in a' brown surtont, with no more 
hair upon his head than there is upon an 


egg, and with a very extensive lace. Ilis 
clothes were shabby, bulj lie wore an im¬ 
posing shirt-collar. He carried a jaunty 
sort of a stick, with a large pair of rusty 
tassels to it ; and an eyeglass hung outside 
his coat—for ornament, I afterwards found, 
as lie very seldom looked through it, ami 
couldn’t see anything when lie did. 

Arrived at'his house in Windsor Terrace—■ 
which, I noticed, was shabby, like himself, 
but also, like himself, made all the show it 
could—he presented me to Mrs Micawber, 
a thin and laded lady, not at all young. , 

“ I never thought,” said Mrs Micawber, 
as she showed me. my room at the top of 
the house at the back, ” before I was 
married that I should ever find it necessary 
to take a lodger. Ilul: Mr Micawber being 
in difficulties, all considerations of private 
feeling must give way.” 

I said, “ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Mr Micawber’s difficulties arc almost 
overwhelming just at present,” said Mrs 
Micawber, ” and whether it is possible to 
bring him through them I don’t know. If 
Mr Micawber’s creditors will not give him 
time they must take the consequences.” 

In my forlorn state, I soon became quite 
attached to this family, and when Mr 
Micawber’s difficulties came to a crisis, and 
lie was arrested and carried to the King’s 
Bench Prison in the Borough, and Mrs 
Micawber shortly afterwards followed him, 

I hived a little room in- the neighbourhood 
of that institution. * 

Mr Micawber was in due time released 
under the Insolvent Debtors Act, and it 
was decided that he should go -down to 
Plymouth, where Mrs Micawber held that 
her family had influence. 

My own mind was now made up. I had 
resolved to run away—to go by some means 
or other down into the country, to-the only 
relation I had in the world, and tell my 
story to my aunt Miss Betsey. • I knew from 
Peggotty that Miss Betsey lived near Dover, 
but whether at Dover itself, at Ilythc, 
Sandgatc, or Folkestone, she coidd not say. 
One of our men, however, informing me on' 
my asking him about these places that they 
were all close together, I deemed this enough 


for my object; and after seeing the Micaw- 
bers off ait the coacli office, f set off. 

It was on the sixth day of my flight that 
I reached the wide downs near Dover and 
set foot in the town. 

I had walked every step of the way, 
sleeping under haystacks at night! Fortu¬ 
nately it was summer weather, for I was 
obliged to part with coat and waistcoat to 
buy food. My shoes were in a woeful condi¬ 
tion, and my hat—which had served me for 
a nightcap too—was so crushed and bent 
that' no old battered saucepan need have 
been ashamed to vie with it. My shirt and 
trousers, stained with heat, dew, grass, and 
the Kentish soil on which I had slept, 
might have frightened the birds from my 
aunt’s garden as I stood at the gate. My. 
hair had known no comb or brusli since f 
left London, In this plight I waited to 
introduce myself to my formidable aunt. 

/ Meet My Aunt 

As I stood there a lady came out of the 
house, with a handkerchief over her cap, 
a pair of gardening gloves on her hands, 
and carrying a great knife, I was sure she 
must be Miss Betsey from her walk, for 
my mother had often described the way my 
auiit came to the house when I was born. 

” Go away I ” said Miss Betsey, shaking 
her head, ” Go along I No boys here ! ” 

“ If you please, ma'am—if you please, 
Aunt, 1 am your nephew.” 

“ Oh, Lord 1 ” said my aunt, and sat flat 
down in the garden path. 

” I am David Copperficld, of Blunder- 
stone in Suffolk, where you came when I 
was born. I have been very unhappy since 
my mother died. , I have been taught 
nothing and put to work not fit for me. It 
made me run away to you, and I have 
walked all the way, and have never slept 
in bed since I began the journey.” 

Here my self-support gave - way all at 
once, and I broke into a passion of crying. 

Thereupon my aunt got up in a great 
hurry, collared-me, and took me into the 
parlour. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



W millions Of homes 

Millions ofpeop ^ to ge t that 
find that Oxo he p r from 

extra nourishment 
their meals. Now, 

more than ever 
Oxo becomes the 
perfect food re¬ 
serve. Keep * 

•. „ ovo cubes 
extra 

in your ' arder * 
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Afalurs Mote 

^ little evacuee was roaming 
about in the country when 
he came upon some empty 
condensed-milk cans. Greatly 
excited, he yelled out : 

" Come here quick ! I’ve 
found a cow’s nest! ” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn ■ the evening the planets 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn 
PH! are in the west, 
Mmm and Uranus is 
in the south- 
''£4 west. In the 
m 111 o r n i n g no 
wj& planets are 
{mb visible. Tlie 
picture shows the Moon as it may 
be seen at 9 o'clock oil Sunday 
morning, March 3. 1 

A Fancy 

'£here was a faith -healer of Deal, 
Who said, “ Although pain 
isn’t real, 

If I sit bn a pin, 

And it punctures my skin, 

I dislike what I fancy I feel.” 



Rhyme Without Rhythm 

Jonathan Swift 

Is known never to have gone 
up in a lift. 

Neither did the author of Robinson 
Crusoe 

Do so. . • 

Rhythm Without Rhyme 

Qougiied a starling wlio’d built 
in a flue, 

“ I’m afraid I shall have to remove, 
For they’ve started a fire, 

And this chimney, t find, 

Isn’t one that- consumes its own 
smoke! ” . ' ! 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
March 3 Robert Hooke died 1703 

4 Saladin died .... 1193 

5 Volta died.1827 

6 Michael Angelo bom . . 1475 

7 Lord Collingwood died . 1810 

8 William lit died . . . 1702 

9 Amerigo Vespucci born . 1451 

A Punster’s Lament 

Jr I be duly punished ' 

. For every .foolish pun I shed, 

I shall not find one puny shed 
Wherein to hide my punished head. 

How the Herring Got Its Name 

CJome have thought the name 
. herring was from the Anglo- 
Saxon liar, meaning hoar or . 
white, a reference to the colour 
of its flesh, but it is more likely 
to* be, derived from another 
Anglo-Saxon word, here, which 
means a host or army. The 
herring is found in enormous 
shoals and is caught in great 
numbers, and these facts would 
naturally give rise to the name. 


“Oh, Yes! Oh, Yes!” says Jacko 



’J'iie poor town crier was laid up with flu. They all missed the 
familiar figure in the big coat and tire three-cornered hat 
strutting down the High Street ringing his bell. Jacko missed him 
too. But bo knew where lie lived, and one day, as lie passed, tiie 
door was open, and there, just inside, was the famous hat and coat 
and bell. Jacko darted in, snatched them up; and in a minute 
out ho came again, all dressed up, ringing the bell with all his 
might and shouting “ Oh, yes! Oh, yes! ” at the top of his voice. 
.People poked their heads out .of the windows to see what all the 
commotion was about. ' 


Up the Hill 

J-Jere is a description, in the 
style of a cross word puzzle, 

of a well-known accident: 

Jack and Jill ascended the elevated 
ground 

To obtain a metal receptacle of 
common liquid ; 

Jack fell down and fractured his 
occipital dome, 

And Jill came falling subsequently. 


The Children s Newspaper 

How to Know the Trees 


March 2, 1940 


The Girl Who Made a Meds Of It 

" J\To, no, my lass, I cannot 
take you,” said the old 
farmer. “ I advertised for a 
shepherd, not a shepherdess." 

” I know that, but surely there 
is no reason why the work should 
not be done by a woman ? ” 

" Well, a woman once tried it 
and made a mess of it.” 

' " Who was she ? " 

" Bo-Peep.” 


FORM - ■ 

LEAF 

BUDS 

FRUIT 



'tjj 

J 

f 



OA.N . Holm ■ • Park l> Octrdg-n * E>ark rough, black. 





OAK .Turkey. • Park v Garden • 1 Bark rough 



PI N El,. Scobs. ♦ Woodland » Fbar 



A Hakey, reddish orange 




PLANEL .OHenfa-t • Pk U Gdn. Bark flakey , yel. qpey 


These sketches showing the form, leaf, buds, and fruit of four familiar 
trees are from Mr Percival Westell’s “ How To Know the Trees,” 
one of the Look and Find Out Books referred to on page 3. 


Very Clever 

ignorant man while writing 
a letter wanted to use the 
word ".coffee,” and ho wrote 
down “ kauphy." Thus lie per¬ 
formed tiie remarkable feat of 
spelling the word without getting 
one of tiie letters correct. 

A Puzzle In Rhyme 

y[Y first is in sentence but not in 
verse, 

My second’s in handbag but not in 
purse, ■ 

My third is in mountain but not in 
peak, 

My fourth is in onion but not in 
leek, 

My fifth is in cinder but not in ash, 
My sixtli is in hyphen but not in 
dash, 

My seventh’s in runner but not in 
bean, 

My whole can be heard but cannot 
be Seen. A nswer next Keck 


What Am I ? 

J am not of flesh and blood, 

Yet have I many a rib. 

No limbs except one leg, 

Tis truth and not a fib. 

My friends are many, and dwell 
In lands of every race. 

But they poke my nose in the mud, 
And often spatter my face. 

I’m constantly carried about, 

And stuck in gutter and rut; 

And although i’ve no window or 
door, 

Yet I’m very frequently shut. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S Cross Won! 
ANSWERS 
Arithmetical 
Problem 

Twelve Jays, 
because the 
walls would be 
lour times as 
large. 

Word 
Changing 
Brief,fibre,fire 
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Id on Parle Francois 


The Right Word at the Right Timo 
Dr Doddridge, the hymn 
writer, was one day walking, 
much depressed. Iris very heart 
desolate within him. But, pass¬ 
ing a cottage door, lie happened 
at that moment to hear a child 
reading aloud tire text, “ As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.” 

The cheering effect on his 
mind, he says, was indescribable. 

.It warlike life from the dead. 
Much is often done by a word. 


Lc Mot Juste au Bon Moment 

I.e Doctcur. Doddridge, l'au- 
tcur dc cantiques, sc pvomenait 
un jour, tres abattu, ie cccur 
bien gros. Alois, en passant 
devant la porte d’une chaumiere, 
il lui arriva a ce moment 
d’entendre un enfant lire a haute 
voix ce texte ; " Ainsi quo tes 
jours, telle sera ta force." 

IAcffet consolateur sur son 
esprit flit, dit-il, indescriptible. 
Ce fut comme line resurrection. 

Souvcnt unc parole accomplit 
beaucoup. 
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THIS DIAGRAM CONTAINS THE 
OUTLINES OF SIXTEEN FAMILIAR 
OBJECTS. WHAT ARE THEY? [anjsv/ErT n£XT 


PETER PUCK'S FUN 


USING GREEN,RED, BLUE.AND 
YELLOW, COLOUR THE DIAGRAM 
SO THAT NO TVJO PIECES OF THE 
SAME COLOUR TOUCH. PIECE NO 
I MUST BE GREEN . EACH COLOUR 
MUST BE USED FOUR TIMES, 



FAIR 1 “ 


CAN VOL) FIND TWO MEN, A DOG, 

A DUCK, AND A RABBIT HI ODEN 


IN THIS PICTURE' 
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OWIDE THE DIAGRAM INTO FOUR 
PIECES OF THE SAME SIZE 
AND SHAPE. Each PIECE MUST 
CONTAIN FOUR DIFFERENT 
FIGURES ADDING UP TO THE 
SAME TOTAL. 
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VOUIS GUILD 
GOLD EASILY? 

Constipation turns a child’s body into 
a breeding ground for germs of colds, 
coughs, catarrh, bronchitis and worse 
chest complaints. Therefore, if your 
child lias a stubborn cold or cough, the 
first step to recovery is to make sure tiie 
little bowels act properly. But never use 
strong purgatives ; they are weakening and 
cause a child to catch cold. Doctors and 
nurses advise ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ 
because it is a pure fruit laxative, there¬ 
fore safe. It relieves the system of the 
germ-breeding poisonous waste and breaks 
up a cold and cough when other remedies 
fail. A weekly 'dose will ward off further 
attacks. 

Get a bottle today and bo sure to ask 
for 1 California Syrup of Figs ’ brand. 
Obtainable everywhere at 1/3 and 2/6 
(economy size). Children love the delicious 
fruity flavour. 



The-Oillotfc Nib with tho new “ Innne- 
dnet, Itexcrvoir ” attachment (fat. No. 
477466) gives fountain-pen action with 
a cl van! <uros of Oillot.fc Stainless Steel Nib. 
“ lnnneduct " opens lor easy cleaning. 
Supplied with four patterns of nib. 




J7JE 1H* 

Iliah-class stationers stock — or 
particulars can bo obtained from 
Joseph (iillott & Sons* Ltd., on 
application. 



JOSEPH GlttOTT&S0KS ITD.,VICTORIA WKS-.BIRMINCHAM.I 


Help the Newsagent, the C N, and 
yourself by placing an order for 
the paper to be delivered each 
week. It is the only way to make 
sure of receiving it regularly. 


Children’s Newspaper 
ORDER FORM 

Please deliver the CN each week'to 

Name 

Address 


Fill in this Order Form and hand 
it to your Newsagent. 

THANK YOU 




W S 27 


Gordon & Gotch, Ltd ; and for South Africa: Central News Agency, Ltd. March 2, 1910. 
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